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To the Reader: 

The 1972 General Assembly passed Public Act 194 which directed the 
Commission for Higher Education to develop a Master Plan for Higher Educa- 
tion in Connecticut by January 1974. In response, the Commission determined 
a structure designed to insure broadly based participation in the deve I opiment 
of the plan. An overview of that structure is contained i n the fQl lowing 
document- 
One of the most important elements of the Master Plan structure is ihe- 
Resource Groups, Since September 1972; these groups, made up of over two 
hundred persons, tiave addressed themselves to ir.ajor topics for the Master 
Plan. The reports of these groups have been marie available to public boards 
of higher education with the request that the reports be disseminated to 
the chief executives and to the chief librarians of each institution and tnat 
the broadest discussion possible of the resource groups^ topics be encouraged 
among faculty, students and interested groups. In addition, copies are beino 
made available through public libraries and to organizations and governmental 
agencies which might be interested. Because the supply of the reports is 
limited, any interested individuals are permitted to reproduce any or all 
reports . • 

This report is one of eight Resource Or oup Reports." It should be 
recognized that the topics assigned to the Resource GrouDS are not mutually 
exclusive. Therefore, the reader is encouraged to read all eight reports. 

The Commi s5 ion * f or Higher Education is most grateful to the many 
Individuals who gave freely of their tj me and energies serving on Resource 
Groups. The excellent groundv/ork they have provided in their reports will 
facilitate the deliberations of additional groups and individuals as the 
process of the Master Plan development continues. 
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INTRODUCTION * 

The following report has been prepared by the Resource Group for con- 
sideration by the Commission for Higher Education as it develops a Master 
Plan for higher education in Connecticut. To insure clear understand i ng- 
of this report a number of points should be emphasized: 

• The findings and recommendations are the considered judgment 
of the Individual Resource Group. They do not necessarily 
represent an opinion or position of the Commission for Higher 
Education or any other group such as the Management/Policy or 
Review and Evaluation Group. 

• This report is one of eight reports'. The Resource Group reports, 
as a whole, are position papers for consideration in the develop- 
ment of the Master Plan. They shoula not be construed as con- 
stituting a first draft of the Master Plan. Subsequent to further 
discussion and' comment, the recommendations made in reports may 

be retained, revised, or deleted in the Master Plan. 

• The recommendations of the group may conflict with recommendations 
made by other groups. The reconciliation of conflicting recommen- 
dations will be considered In the process of developing a draft 
Master Plan. 

• The development of a Master Plan is a dynamic process requiring 
continuing Input from many sources. Although the Resource Group 
reports provide an important source of judgments about the elements 
of the plan, additional react Ion, comment, and thought Is required 
before an Initial draft of the Master Plan can be completed. 



All questions and comments concerning this report should be 
addressed to Master Plan Staff Associates, c/o The Commission for 
Higher Lducatlon, P. 0. 6ox 1320, Hartford, Connecticut 06101. 



PRXESS OF THE MASTER PLAN 



• Groups Involved In the Master Plan 

I. Commission for Higher Education : The State's coordinating agency for 
higher education was requested by the General Assembly (P. A. 194, 1972) 
to develop; in cooperation with the boards of trustees of the constit- 
uent units of the public system, a Master Plan for Higher Education In 
Connecticut. The plan Is to be completed and submitted to the General 
Assembly by January, I97<. 

II. Management/Pol icy Groups : A steering committee for the Master Plan pro- 
cess; membership consists of the chairmen of the boards of trustees for 
the constituent units, and the president of the Connecticut Conference 
of Independent Colleges. )Jaison representation from the Governor's 
office and frofn the General Assembly are also represented. 

III. Resource Groups : These groups are charged with developing position pa- 
pers on specific topics for utilization in the development of a Master 
Plan. Membership Is proportionately balanced between the higher educa- 
. tlon community and non-academics to Insure that a broad spectrum of view- 
points be represented in group deliberations. Each group was assign<^=id 
specific questions by the Management/Policy Group. In addition, each 
group was encouraged to address any other questions as it saw fit. 

IV, Review and Evaluation Group : A group Invited to review, evaluate^, and 
make comments on the Resource Group reports and successive drafts of 
the Master Plan. Ten members represent a wide spectrum of vhe state's 
business and public Interest activity and three ex-officlo members are 
from state government. 



V- Master Plan Staff Associates : Each of the constituent units of the 
public system and the Connecticut Conference of Independent Colleges 
have provided staff support for the Master Plan project. The staff 
associates serve a dual function: (I) each staff associate provided 
staff assistance to a p:-!source Group and, subsequently, (2) the staff 
associates will, in collaboration with the Commission staff prepare 
the draft of the Master Plan. 

VI ' Constituent Unit Boards of Trustees, including Faculty, Students and 

Administration : All boards of trustees of the higher education system 
are asked to review carefully the Resource Group reports and the Master 
Plan drafts to follow. It is expected that each institution will en- 
courage the fullest possible discussion among faculty, students, and 
administrators. 

VII. The Pub! ic: In addition to the higher education constituencies noted 
above, a vital Input to the Master Plan is the participation of all 
who are Interested, including: Individuals In industry, labor, minori- 
ties, professionals ~ In short, all organizations and individuals in- 
terested in higher education. Comments are Invited at any stage of the 
development of the Master Plan. However, for consideration for the 
Initial draft of the Master. PI ?)n, comments must be received by April 
1973 and In the final draft of the Master Plan by September 1973. 



AN OUTLINE OF ACTIVITIES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MASTER PLAN 



I V I ty 

1. CHE requests staff assistance from constituent units 6/72 

2. CHE appoints Management/Po ! icy .Group > ^ ^ 

3. Management/Policy Group: 

a- Identifies elements of Master Plan 

b. Develops queries to be addressed 

c. Appoints Resource Groups 

4. CHE holds Colloquium Orientation meeting 

5. CHE appoint Review and Evaluation Group 

6. CHE approves interim report for transmittal to Governor 12/72' 

7. Resource Groups complete and transmit papers to Management/ 
P6! icy Group 

8. Management/Policy Group distributes Resource Group reports to 
Constituent units, Review and Evaluation Group, and other in- 
terested groups and individuals 

9. Comments on Resource Group reports ore submitted by Review and 
Evaluation Group, constituent units, and other interested in- 
dividuals and groups 

10. Initial Draft of Master Plan is prepared and distributed to 
constituent units and Review and Evaluation Group 

IL Initial reactions are received and Draft of Master Plan Is 
amended 

12. CHE sponsors publ ic presentation of amended Draft of Master Plan 
and solicits comments from all. groups and individuals who are 
Interested 

13. Comments reviewed and evaluated and final draft prepared 

14. Management/Pol icy Group rece i ves f i na I comments on final Draft 
of Master P.»an from constituent units and Review and Evaluation 
Group, reports to CHE ■ 

15. CHE approves final draft of Master Plan and transmits it to 12/73 
the Governor and Genera! Assembly 
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Dear Mr. McGannon: 

On hehalf of Resource Group VIII - Finance of 
the Master Plan' for Higher Education, I sutmit to 
you the attached report.. Ve were happy to parti- 
cipate in this important effort of the CommiBsion 
and hope that our report contributes positively to 
it. 

The memhers of the Resource Group have given 
generously of their time and effort in recent 
months, and are prepared to convene again if needed 
as the development of the Plan progresses. 
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FOREWORD 



Convention..?- 1 wisdom instructs us to give a job to busy 
people If you want it done properly. I am happy to testify 
to the truth of this proposition. We gave twenty-one very 
busy people the job ot analyzing the financial structure of 
higher education In Connecticut and making recommendations 
for its further development over the. next five years. I 
think the following report will demonstrate that they were 
both diligent and effective In handling the +ask. I want 
to thank them for their contribution. 

The effectiveness of any committee can usually be 
improved a' great deal by good staff work. The Resource 
Group on Finance was fortunate to have the brilliant ser- 
vices of Brian H. Burke^ Staff Associate of the Commission 
for Higher Education. His .Initiative, technical expertise, 
and hard work were indispensable to the Group. We warmly 
thank him for going the extra mile, 

Edwin L. Caldwell, Chairman 
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EXCERPTS OF PRINCIPAL FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
^^Denotes Recommendation 
Operating Expenditures 

1. Projections 0)f total state spendi-ng and spending of the four constit- 
uent units of public higher educa'tion, excluding the University. 
Heali-h Center, reveal that ever "ine planning period the continuation 
of current expenditures pe.r student ir^ dollars of constant purchasing 
power, 13 1 us the restoration of spending for such things as maintenance 
and suppprf which have had to be deferred in recent years, can be ac- 
compli sfcd! with a portia^r^ of the state budget nc^ larger than that in 
1972-73. 

Factors having the greatest potentiJa I of i'rnrcireas i ng budget needs are: 
. . .Col iiecti ve bargaining 

....Increases in part-time .studBsnt enrol ilment 
...Initiation of programs 'withviow studeni-t-sta.ff . ratios 
...Student financial assistance 
Facri*ors feving greof^^st potential ^o reduce budge-f needs are: 

...Degree options which reduce IffhB required amount of formalized 

and supeF^ised learning 
...Avoidance of program dup 1 icanirion, course proliferation and 

other arrangements which ca^use small classes where they are 

not reqiiiii red pedagog i ca I I y 

Tuition, Fees, and; Other Revanu e 

2. The federal Higher EducatiOfi Amendmernts ot 1972 notwithstanding, the 
feiipral contri butiiDn to insi^JtutiofiaB budgets Wfll (on the average be a 



Tuition. Foes> and Other Revenue Ccont, ) 

constant or declining source of revenue in the early years of the 
planning period. The funding of those provisions in later years is 
conjectural. 

^^3. It is recommended that the Chancellor of Higher Education keep the 

Institutions of higher education in Connecticut continually apprised 
of possible future funding from vederal sources. 

4. Even though enrol .'ments are declining at the primary and secondary 
level shifts of resources from these areas to higher education will 
not take place in the planning period. 

5. Tuition is a likely source of Increased state and/or institutional 
revenue in the first planning period, and the increase it will provide 
to the state General Fund exceeds the potential cost of adequate, state- 
funded student financial assistance. 

The yearly expenses for full-time Connecticut residents to- attend public 
institutions of higher education in Connecticut (from $1600 at a Com- 
munity College to more than $2500 at the University) represents a con- 
siderable sacrifice for the average Connecticut student and his family, 
and include tuition and required fees at the State Col lege and Univer- 
sity level considerably higher than the median of similar institutions 
of other states. 

Using required student fees (not tuition) at the University of Connect- 
icut for illustrative purposes: The fee increases approved for fall 
1973 and spring 1975 could be avoided it current and anticipated I n- 
sti tutlona I bond obligations were refinanced on thirty year amortization 
schedules rather than the current twenty year schedules; and a fee 



6. 



7. 
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Tuition, Fees, an d C , o nue (.cont. ) 

reduction cou I d be realized if the Un i vers! ty- cou I d r^mlt tuition for 
a number of Its needy students rather than provide oif-settlng scholar- 
ships from existing fees. 

^^8. It is recommended; 

a. that tuition charges at public i nst i tut ions be graduated 
according to level of Instruction, I- e., lowest at the 
lower division and highest at the graduate level, and 
that such tuition policy be accompanied by a program of 
incentive grants, based upon family income, for Connecti- 
cut students in public and private institutions in the 
state, and that this program be financed from the state 
General Fund, and that this plan involve institutional 
administration of the grants. 

b. that any fundamental change in tuition charges be phased 
into over a three year period. 

^^9. It is recommended that the current State Scholarship Program be ex- 
panded to be able to provide a number of awards equaling 105^ of the 
high school graduates of a given year. 
^^10. It is recommended that thirty year annortizatlon of bonds financed by 
i nst itut iona I fund sources be seriously considered by fiscal author- 
ities. 

Capital Budgets 

II. The state pattern of capital spending is essentially unplanned, not 
coordinated with operating, budget preparation, and bears little or no 
relationship with legislative authorization. 
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12. While there are certain definite capital needs at many institutions,- 
a general increase in capacity of the total higher education plant 
in Connecticut is not needed. 

13. It is recormiended that a time plan be sett'.ed upon in the current year 
to allow capital spending to proceed on. a scheduled, continuous basis 
for those projects which are already planned and which the institutions 
can justify to the most essential for their particular purposes; and 
that lowest priority be given to those capital proposals whose princi- 
pal effect is to make the system of h i gher educat i on more extensive and 
whose existence must be justified on significant, overall, state-wide 
enrollment increases. 

Budgetary Procedures and Expenditure Controls 

14. The existing calendar for operating budget approva I thwarts rather than 
promotes responsive, flexible, and efficient institutional decision 

ma k i ng . 

15. The current policies by the Department of Finance and Control of pre-audit 
controls of day-to-day Institutional spending interfere wi th educationa I 
decisions and prevent the development of management competence at the 
institutional level. 

16. In the light of the purely incremental budget regulations of recent years, 
the targets of the budget aMocation formula of the Commission for 
Higher Education (the SCHLDE formula) have been reduced to mere post 
budget indices. 

17... The SCHLDE budget technique is a very useful tool for allocating budget 
recommendations among units, but its current application is not 



Budgetary Procedures and Expenditure Controls (cont.) 

sufficiently sensitive to program cost differences. 
^^18. It is recommended that public institutions of higher education be 

allowed to make employment cormitments, without prior approval, for 
a portion of the new positions included in the Commission for Higher 
Education budget recommendations for the subsequent fiscal year so 
that they may participate in professional labor markets at optimal 
times of the year, 

^^19. It is recommended that the Governor provide broad spending guidelines 
to the constituent units of public higher education, to be monitored 
and controlled by the boards of trustees and the administrative of- 
ficers of each unit, and that existing pre-audit controls of daily 
institutional decisions be discontinued. 

^^20. It is recommended that to improve budget planning, accountability, 

and to enhance mutual understanding of administrative decisions, the 
development of a management information system proceed as rapidly as 
possible, and that the resources needed for its development be pro- 
vided as an appropriation to. the Commission for Higher Education. 

^^21. It is recommended that the procedures and formulas for allocation of 
funds among constituent units be modified to i nc I ude* program cost 
di f ferences . 

The Independent Institutions 

22. Since there is neither sign! f leant overa II enrol Iment expansion anti- 
cipated nor wide-spread excess capacity In the private college sector, 
.and because of the existence of Special Act 53 and Public Act 140 of 



The Independent Institutions (cont. ) 

the state statutes, no new public programs to channel students into 
the independent colleges need be devised. 

^^23. It is recommended that pilot contracts under Public Act 140 be funded 
and commenced as soon as possible in order to create the flexibility 
and preparedness needed to utilize the resources of the independent 
institutions whenever the long run interests of state can be better 
served by so doing. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The report of Resource Group VIM is submitted as a foundation and 
catalytic document in the development of that part of the Master Plan 
for Higher Education dealing with finance. It contains useful informa- 
tion and productive recommendations, but It is neither exhaustive nor 
final. An exhaustive study of the finance of h igher .education will take 
many months or years of continuous study and planning. At each turn 
there are challenging questions and a dearth of information and data# 

A final statement on finance for this first Master Plan requires 
not only this report but the responses it generates. Our projections are " 
mechanical enlargements of the current year and serve primarily to indi- 
cate ranges of possibility. The final projections of a plan should seize 
the opportunity to include judgments of what should be spent and where. 

The timing of this report also deserves comment. First, relative to 
the development of the reports of the other Resouce Groups, this report 
ideally should be produced last so that it could discuss the potential 
cost implications of their findings and recommendations. But time con- 
straints forced its production simultaneously with the other reports. 

And second, its timing in an historical context might ca i I for a 
quotation from Dickens: "It was the best of times, it was the worst of 
times..." H" was worst of times because so much uncertainty prevails, es- 
pecially with enrollment trends. Yet it was the best of times because we 
are not likely to overshoot our mark by being caught in the ascending 
phase of a r?sing curve, as happened to so many plans for h igher education 
in the sixties. 
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This report for the most part excludes comment on the University 
of Connecticut Health Center. The Resource Group believed that its 
rather limited time would be allocated more productively by concentrating 
on the matters of the four principal constituent units. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR CURRENT 
OPERATIONS 



I. EXPENDITURES FOR CURRENT OPERATIONS 



A. Historical 

The expenditures for current qDeratlons In the public Institutions 
of higher education In Connecticut "rnave experienced marked growth In the 
last decade, increasing more than four-fold. As can be seen from Table 5 
on, page 32 the sources of the rever^as include not only governmental ap- 
propriations but student fees, receJifrfs from auxiliary enterprises, and 
various other gifts and grants. That which underpins the operations, how- 
ever, and which In fact determines the size of the other sources of rev- 
enue Is the state general fund appropriation shown historically on Table I. 
This appropriation has Increased some 434$ In the last ten years, growing 
from $20.8 ml I I Ion In 1 963-64 to an est imated $ I I I million In 1972-73. 

This Increase Is due primarily to a virtual explosion of enrollments 
in the decade of the sixties, a nation-wide phenomenon experienced In most 
all quarters of higher education. It is well known that the baby boom of 
the I940's had Its Impact on higher education In the I960's. The college 
age cohort (age 18-24) Increased by 4.2 per cent per year In that decade, 
faster than that of total population and real Income. In addition, the 
fraction of that age group enrolling In college also grew, causing an average 
annual enrollment growth of 8.3 percent per year, or a doubling over 8 1/2 
years. This compares with \.6% average annual growth In the fifties, or a 
doubling every 42 1/2 years. ^ The growth of pub I I c higher education In 
Connecticut and the nation was even more dramatic, with enrol Iment more 
than tripling from I960 to 1970. Full-time undergraduates in Connecticut 
increased from 13,279 to 45,220 and all students in all programs grew from 
21,603 to 74,819.^^ 



^James C, Byrnes and A. Dale Tussing, Tha "Riinanc iaili Crisis" m Higher 
Q Education: Past, Present, and Future, :Ed,ucaif io;na-::l Pol icy ^Research ' 

FRIC Center, Syracuse University, September 19/7/1, p. 3. 

a—L^iia ^^Connecticut Commission for Higher Education^. Hingher Educationr Enrol Iment 
Survey , 1971, pp. 5, 8. 
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The decade of the I960^s was a time of rapid growth almost all 
economic activity, public and private. Personal income from I960 to 1970 
more than doubled both national ly (from $40 I bl I I ion to $804 bl II Ion) and 
in Connecticut (from $7 billion to nearly $15 billion). During this same 
period the f I sea I act I v I ty of the state government more than tripled, with 
general expenditures increasing from $231 million In 1960 to $789 million 
in 1970. It Is clear, then, that the growth of the state appropriations 
for operating budgets must be seen In two settings - the enormous enroll- 
ment pressures and the very rapid economic expansion of the public and 
private sectors which G':curred during the I960's. 

To turn again to the more recent ten-year period original ly referred 

to ( 1963-64 1) 1972-73), the increase In general fund appropriations for 

operating budgets reported above Included the creation of twelve community 

colleges, the University of Connocticut Health Center, and the Commission 

for Higher Education. The general fund appropriations to those institutions 

that were In existence at the beginning of the period grew as follows: 

(MI I I Ions of Dol lars) 

1963-64 1972-73 (estimated) Growth 

State Technical Colleges .7 4.4 529^ 
(Technical Institutions 
until 1968) 

State Col leges '6.6 28.0 . 325^ 

University 13.5 44*0 225^ 
(exclud ing the Hea Ith 

Center) 

Total 20.8 76.4 267^ 

This is not to imply that had those additional institutions not been added 
the total appropriations in 1972-73 would only have been some 76 million 
dollars. Clearly the existing institutions wou I d have to have responded 
to the enrollment demands. The figures do show, however, that higher 
education I n Connecticut has not merely grown larger but has also become 



Expenditures for Current Qperattons (cont,) 
quite different.. 

To give some additional meaning to the aggregate figures presented 
so far, we received many requests to see them as ratios with key econo- 
mic, demographic, or educational parameters and then to compare these 
ratios with other states and with a national average. Our findings In 
this area are in Appendix A. 
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Expenditures for Current Operations (cont.) 
B. Projections 

The Resource Group felt that one of the areas in which it could be 
helpful to the entire master planning effort was In the projection of the 
general fund appropriations needed for institutional operation over the 
planning period and comparing this with our projection of total state 
spending over the same period.. Our desire to do this was spurred by com- 
ments of Lyman A. Glenny in his talk at Colloquium on Higher Education in 
New Haven on September 25, 1972. 

am quite sure that, with the exception of a few states, 
the proportion of the state budget going to higher education will 
be no greater in 1980 than in the next year or so — whether we have 
boom times or bad, or Republicans or Democrats in this office. 
Most states are already at this funding plateau. Others will 
quickly reach it. If funds increase it will result from a larger 
state income genera I I y, not from a larger percentage of the state 
revenue. In the I950's, enrollment doubled and budgets for high- 
er education tripled, and the GNP going to higher education in- 
creased from one to two percent. The proportion of the GNP for 
higher education cannot keep that pace." 

Since the projections were prepared without the knowledge of the 
findings or final recommendations of the other Resource Groups of the 
planning effort, they are essentially mechanical, based upon a structure 
assumed to be unchanging. Following the projections we will isolate and 
discuss those items which have the potential of altering them most signi- 
f icant ly , 

Preliminary to presenting the data there are a few ingredients which 
require discussion. 

Enro I Iment 

Tihe most important factor Is the enrollment component, which has 
seldom been so difficult to predict. For purely demographic reasons the 
projections of the. Commission for Higher Education anticipated a decline 
in enrollment toward the end of the decade, but there are signs that the 



Expenditures for Current Operations (cont.) * 

peak may already be at hand. In short, uncertainty prevails. Therefore, 
we calculated the budgeting Implications of high and low enrollment esti- 
Jinates rather than attempting to settle upon a specific figure. 

Base Year of the Projections. 

The nature of the projections Is to assess what expenditure will be 
needed to maintain current per-student support in dollars of constant 
purchasing power over the planning period, and to estimate what portion 
of the total state budget this will require. What It does not do Is as- 
sess the sufficiency of the expenditure of the current, or base year. In 
other words. Inadequacies that may currently exist are built Into the pro- 
jections. The Group Is aware of this and does not Intend the projections 
to be forecasts of what shou I d be spent, but rather as a broad-brush as- 
sessment of what expenditures could be made with the same proportionate 
share of the state budget. While we will make some general recommendations 
of Increased support, a full examination of necessary qualitative Improve- 
ments for the more than twenty Institutions comprising the state system was 
not possible within the time constraints of this study. 

The Community Colleges . 

For two reasons the Regional Community Colleges deserve special com- 
ment. First, they comprise the only unit of public higher education In 
Connecticut which Is still In a truly developmental stage. Therefore, 
rhev c<re particularly sensitive to perpetuating base year Inadequacies as 
discussed In the above section. Also, their program development Is In an 
evolutionary stage, with Increasing emphasis on career and community ser- 
vice programs such as Inhalation therapy or law enforcement. The enroll- 
ment growth indicated for the commun i ty col I eges, particularly that in our 
high estimate, assumes that such programs will be initiated and attract 
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Expenditures for Current Operations (cont. ) 

many students not traditionally Involved In higher education. Because of 
these factors, the per-student support at the Community Colleges is in- 
creased each year In our high estimates to 1976-77. 

The second reason for special comment stems from the fact that so 
many of the Community College buildings are rented, causing the lease costs 
to be Included as part of the general fund appropriation to the unit for 
current operations. No equivalent cost such as debt service Is included 
for the other constituent units. Lease costs in the Community Colleges 
In 1972-73 are estimated at about $100 per year per student, but this would 
have to be reduced to account for the maintenance and upkeep that Is either 
provided for in the lease or that is simply avoided due to non-ownership. 
Since the Intention of our projections is to compare general fund appropri- 
ations of various years, and to compare each year with total state spending, 
we Include lease costs for consistency. At the same time we state that ex- 
isting accounting procedures do not readily reveal completely accurate com- 
parisons of spending for students and total cost per student to the taxpayer. 

^ ¥r ¥r 

What items assumed to be unchanging or nonexistent in our assumptions 
might affect the size of future operating budgets? 
Part-time versus Full-time Enrollment . 

One trend which seems to have, emerged and which does have increased- 
cost implications is the- i ncreas i ng number of part-time students. The prin- 
cipal Impact is not in the i nstruct iona I budget but in supportive services 
and facilities. For example, a counselor, be he in admissions, financial 
aid, academic advising, or personal counseling, does not do half a Jobibe- 
cause he Is talking with a half-time student. In fact, there Is reason 'to 
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Expenditures for Current Operations (cont,) 



Table 2 



PROJECTED GENERAL FUND EXPENDITURES 
OF THE FOUR CONSTITUENT UNITS OF PUBLIC 

HIGHER EDUCATION IN CONNECTICUT 
(excluding the U. of Conn.. Health Center^) 

Low Estimate 

A. Assumptions: 

1. Per PTE student support to continue at the 1972-73 estimated 
* level, exclud'ing Inflation. 

2. Inflation at 4% per year 

3. Enrol Iment 

a. University, State Col leges, Technica I Col leges: 
No growth beyond that projected for 1973-74 

b. Community Colleges: 5% growth per year beyond that 
projected for 1973-74 

4. No other structural changes 

B. Low Projections 







Community Colleges** 


Techn ica 1 


Co 1 1 eges*** 








X $1,062 




X $1,781 






FTE 


X 4^ Comp. 


FTE 


X A% Comp. 


1973- 


■74 


16,500 


18,223,920 


2577 


4,773,222 


74- 


■75 


17,325 


20, 135,399 


II 


4,965,987 


75- 


■76 


IB, 191 


21 ,733,697 


II 


5, 163,342 


76- 


■77 


19, 101 


23,733,757 


It 


5,369,875 


77- 


■78 


20,056 


25,900, 158 


It 


5,580,999 


78- 


■79 


21,059 


28,291 ,292 


It 


5,805,890 






State Co 1 1 eges 


University 








X $1,449 




X $2,239 






FTE 


X Aio Comp. 


FTE 


X 4^ Comp. 


1973- 


■74 


20,404 


30,748,012 


18,400 


42,845,504 


74- 


■75 




31,989,758 




44,575,803 


75- 


■76 




33,261 ,071 




46,347,300 


76- 


■77 




34,591,513 




48,201, 192 


77- 


■78 




35,951 ,522 




50,096,232 


78- 


■79 




37,400,226 




52, 1 14,964 






Tote,; 








1973- 


■74 


57,891 


96, 590,558 






74- 


■75 


58,706 


101,666,947 






75- 


■76 


59,572 


106,545,410 






76- 


■77 


60,482 


1 II, 869, 337 






77- 


■78 


61,437 


127,528,961 






78- 


■79 


62,440 


123,612,372 
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Expenditures for Current Operations (cont. ) 

Table 2 (cont. ) 

II. High Estimate 

A. Assumptions 

I. Per-student support 

a. University, State Colleges, Technical Colleges: Per 
student support to continue at 1972-73 level, excluding 
inf lation. 

■b. Community Colleges: Due to increasing emphasis on career 
and public service programs per student support will grow 
to $1209 (that requested for 1973-74) by 1976-77 as follows - 
1973-74: $1062; 1974-75: $1 100; 1975-76: $1 150; 
1976-77: $1209. 
Z. Inflation at A% per year . 

3 . Enro I I ment 

a. University, State Co I I eges , Technical Colleges: 3^. growth 
per year beyond the 1973-74 projection. 

b. Community Colleges: Growth increasing to 12^ per year by 
1976-77 as follows: - 1973-74: as projected; 1974-75 ^ 
increase by 7%; 1975-76: increase by 10^; 1976-77 
increase by 12^. 

4. No other structural changes 

B. High Projections 





Commun ity 


Co 1 1 eges** 


Techn ica 1 


Co 1 1 eges*** 






X (assump. lb) 




X $1781 




PTE 


X A% Comp. 


PTE 


X 4% Comp. 


1973-74 


16,500 


18,223,920 


2577 


4,773,222 


74-75 


17,655 


21 ,012,981 


2634 


5,075,829 


75-76 


10,420 


25, 124,625 


2713 


5,435,835 


76-77 


21 ,750 


30,766,027 


2794 


5,822,053 


77-78 


24,360 


35,812,708 


2878 


6,232,873 


78-79 


27,283 


41 ,726,210 


2964 


6,677,788. 




State Col 


leges 


Un i vers i ty 






X $1449 




X $2239 




PTE 


X 4% Comp . 


PTE 


X 4% Comp. 


1973-74 


20,404 


30,748,012 


18,400 


42,845,504 


74-75 


21,016 


32,949,263 


18,952 


45,915,077 


75-76 


21 ,646 


35,285,685 


19,521 


49, 170,959 


76-77 


22,296 


37,799,078 


20, 106 


52,670,281 


77-78 


22,695 


39,988,227 


20,709 


56,382,820 


78-79 


23,654 


43,357,427 


21 ,331 


60,416,538 




Tota 1 








PTE 


Expenditures 






1973-74 


57,881 


96,590,658 






74-75 


60,257 


104,952,150 






75-76 


63,300 


115,017,104 






76-77 


66,946 


127,057,739 






77-78 


70,642 


138,416,628 






78-79 


75,232 


152, 177,964 







^Projections including the Health Center and the Commission for Higher 
Education are shown in Appendix B. 
^^Appropriations include lease costs. ' 
^^^Technical Col lege enrol Iments are not PTE but ful l-time only. A Head 
count of part-time students is not made from which to compute PTE. 
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believe that advising a part-time student is often more time consuming, 
than advising a full-time student. Nor does a part-time student sit in 
only part of a library chair. We were not able to assess the magnitude 
of this phenomenon, but we have little doubt of its potential to command 
increased resources. We recommend that institutions not only prepare for 
it but also devise methods of more systematically including the need for 
supportive serv ices . such as counselors and advisors in budget indices. 

Changing Distribution of Enrollment among the Units. 

There is little or no consensus as to what will be the roles of the 
constituent units in the coming decade. We expect any change to be evolu- 
tionary and not to have vast red i str i but i ve effects over the first plan- 
ning period. But the units to watch are the State Col leges and the Re- 
gional Community Colleges. There ^seems little doubt that the recent de- ' 
crease of the birth rate will continue to reduce the student demand for 
teacher education programs, still the bulwark of the State College offer- 
ings. It fol lows that either the State Col leges wi I I serve a sma I ler 
portion of the students in Connecticut public higher education, or they, 
will initiate new or expanded programs. The nature of these programs will 
hold the budgetary secrets. Perhaps Resource Group I, in its discussion 
of the role and scope of constituent units, and Resource Group IV, in dis- 
cussing programs and their location, will shed light in this area. The 
unit costs', the program demand, and the program objectives, benefits, or 
output are the variables of importance for budget planning. Officers of 
the State Colleges have indicated an interest in offering bachelor's de- 
gree opportunities to correspond to new programs developed by the Commun- 
ity Colleges. Such programs have the potential of high cost, but. shared 
facilities and other arrangements may hold these down. 
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There is little doubt that the state system of Community Colleges 
has the potential of providing genuine open access to the greatest num- 
ber of citizens, of providing effective localized academic and career 
counseling and other supportive services, and perhaps of doing so at 
lowest unit cost. But It should 'be clear from the beginning that their 
per-student cost differentials from other Institutions will not be as 
large as those that exist today. Any effort to accommodate a greater 
portion of the students In public higher education, be it with new or 
traditional programs, will require Increased funding. The Initiating 
of new programs In career and community service education will require 
not only developmental money, but generally increased spending per student 
due to the smaller student-staff ratios recommended by the Community Col- 
leges in such programs. Also, the Community Co I I eges probab I y cannot at-' 
tract large numbers of students into the traditional programs without gener- 
ally upgraded facilities. 

Changing Student-Staff Rati os: The enrollment boom of the sixties and the 
austerity programs of recent years have resulted in Increasing student- 
staff ratios. The Finance Group does not feel that this gradual, attri- 
tion-based, essentially unplanned Increase In student-staff ratios can go 
on without seriously affecting the quality of the education offered. How- 
ever, there are methods of Increasing average class size while retaining 
small classes where required. Some areas of potential benefit might In- . 
elude avoiding the proliferation of electives, or perhaps even the pt^oll- 
feration of requirements; eliminating unnecessary statewide or region- 
wide program d.up I Icatlon; or Investing in flexible classroom buildings 
which can accommodate classes of various sizes. While the Resource Group 
did not have sufficient time to develop specific courses of action, we do. 
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feel that strong institutional leadership, the provision of institutional 
f I ex i b i I i ty, and i nter i nst f tut i ona I cooperation are vitally necessary con- 
ditions for progress in the area. 

Co I I ect I ve Ba rqa I n I nq : It seems to be a conditioned .response in America 
that the advent of collective bargaining implies budget expansion. History 
certainly seems in large part to bear this out, so we must report that 3 
collective bargaining agreement for state emp I oyees Is a potential source 
of increasing the projections above. However, we feel there are good rea- 
sons for not having built the implications of collective bargaining Into 
our projections. First, while most, feel It is likely that,.-a col lective 
bargaining agreement will come out of tlie 1973 session of the Connecticut 
General Assembly, it Is not yet certain. Second, even assuming that an 
agreement will be reached, it is not known who will be the bargaining units 
or agents. Third, and perhaps most important, bargaining Is done within 
certain market realities. Because of the ^^buyers' market" for professional 
educational labor and the I i ke I I hood of Items other than salary being bar- 
gained for, we feel that the four percent Inflation already included In bur 
projections should account for a major part of any salary increase.' 

However, we must acknowledge that the. group was not In general con- 
sensus on this matter. We therefore offer below what the budget effect of 
a 5.5 percent per year salary increase would be. The method was to Inflate 
the personal services portion of the total general fund appropriation (ap- 
proximately 85^) at 5.5^ per year. 
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Expenditures for Current Operations (cont, ) 



TABLE 5 

TOTAL. PROJECT IONS OF TABLE 2 
ASSUMING 5.5^ GROWTH PER YEAR IN PERSONAL SERVICES 



Low Estimat e High Estimate 

1973- 74 $ 97,822,190 $ 97,822,190 

1974- 75 ' 104,518,700 106,290,280 

1975- 76 111,435,830 120,296,380 

1976- 77 119,381,360 . 135,589,660 

1977- 78 127,219,220 149,829,080 

1978- 79 . 135,115,760 167,570,760 



N ew and Alternative Methods of Delivery of Higher Educational Services : 
Creative new methods of providing education no doubt have many implica- 
tions, some of which are budgei-ary. The Finance Resource Group defers to 
Resource Group V, which has been studying this for the past year.- At this 
juncture we have only two comments. First, there does not seem to be any 
consensus that the use of new media equipment Is any less expensive, es- 
pecial ly in early years of development. We do not see this as a source of 
budget reduction In the first planning period. Second, to the extent that 
the term ^'alternative approaches" means external degrees, credit by exam- 
ination, or the three-year baccalaureate, there is little doubt that it has 
savings potential. Both the nature of the savings and the chance of real- 
ization in the first planning period, however, are uncertain. It is entire 
plausible that external degree programs will serve large numbers of new 
people and thus reduce unit costs, but at the same time increase the total 
budget. Decisions to provide large amounts of credit in an untraditlona I 
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Expenditures for Current Operations (cont.) 

manner are normally evolutionary in nature and are not likely to 
have much impact over the. next several years. But if and when educational 
decisions are made to require considerably less formal and supervised 
learning in the earning of the bachelor^s degree, the savings in terms of 
expenditures per student will undoubtedly be considerable. 

Student Financial Assistance : While this is an expenditure which has in-^ 
creased cost implications, it is intimately tied to tuition policy and 
will be discussed in that section of the report. 

^ ^ ^ 

Budget Prelections Compared to Projected Total State General Expenditures : 
Table 4 is a comparison of our high and low budget estimates with our pro- 
jections of total state spending over the first planning period. Our met- 
hods of computation are described in detail in the appropriate footnotes. 
Columns b and c show projections of state personal income and general ex- 
penditures through 1979. Columns d a^J f are the low and high estimates 
of spending for higher education. Columns e and g show that both our low 
and high estimates represent a declining portion of the total state budget 
and tha-i^ the tightest years are those at present and just ahead. Should 
these projections materialize, the conclusions are that the four consti- 
tuent units of publ ic higher education can maintain or improve upon cur- 
rent per-student support without having to bargain for a larger share of 
the state budget than at present. It seems that legitimate claims can and 
should be made in coming years for funds to restore spending in necessary 
areas such as maintenance and support which may have had to be deferred 
in recent years. 
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II. REVENUES FOR CURRENT OPERATIONS 
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Table 5 on page 32 shows the sources of current fund revenues to the 
units of public higher education in three years since 1965-66. The data 
were obtained from the HEGIS reports for the United States Office of 
Education of the Department of Heelth, Education and Welfare- We feel 
that they are essent I a 1 I y self-explanatory but require perhaps two com- 
ments. First, while the category Tuition/Fees is used in the HEGIS Reports, 
only the term "fees" is pertinent in Connecticut- The tuition charged to 
students in Connecticut accrues to the state general fund and is not cur- 
rently at the disposal of public institutions of higher education- Second, 
the distribution of funds among the revenue categories reflects the policy 
that the state government will support those functions which are primarily 
educational, and that all other activities will be paid for from other 
sources, predominantly student charges - 

Our principal purpose In the deliberations leading to the writing of 
this seition was to examine the possibility of new or changing sources of 
revenue- We will report on three- 

The Federal Government - 

One might expect that the writing of a master plan for higher educa- 
tion in 1973- would include a sign i f leant chapter on increased federal 
funding. The principal cause for that expeciation would be i^he recent 
passage of Higher Education Amendments of 1972, potentially the most 
si^gnifFcant piece of higher education legislation Tim receMit' h istory- How- 
ever, the existence of the provisions of the Act and the funding of those 
provisions are two different matters- Depending on funding, the principal 
provisions of interest to the Resource Group on Finance are: 

1. Increased student assistance based upon the "entitlement" 
concept. That is, each student is "entitled" to a Basic 
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TABLE 5 



SOURCES OF ALL CURRENT FUND REVENUES 

FOR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN CONNECTICUT IN 1965-66 
1967-68, and 1970-71* 



A. 



1965-66 



University 



State 

Col 1 eqes 



Two-year 
Col I eqes 



Total 



TOTAL Required 
Fees 

Rm. , Brd . , Other Aux. 
Loca 1 Government 
State Government 
Federa I Government 
A I I Other 

B. 1957-68 

TOTAL Required 
Fees 

Rm., Brd., Other Aux. 
Loca I Government 
State Government 
Federal Government 
A I I Other 

C. 1970-71 



33,279 


d 
fi 


12, 181 


f 


2,014 


% 


47,474 


% 


1,497 


4 


2,275 


19 


20:0 


10 


3,972 


8 


4,884 


15 


3, 188 


26 




1 


8,091 


17 


857 


3 


937 


8 




0 


1 ,794 


4 


17,801 


53 


5,416 


44 


1 , 6316 


82 


24,873 


52 


4,325 


13 


249 


7 


124 


6 


4,968 


10 


3,91 5 


. 1 1 


1 16 


t 


1:5 


0 


4,046 


9 



55,413 


% 


23,904 


% 


8,259 


% 


87,576 


% 


4,297 


8 


3,469 


15 


J., 015 


12 


8,781 


10 


6,584 


12 


2,572 


\ 1 


448 


5 


9,605 


I 1 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


28,®48 


52 


15,625 


&5 


6„ 529 


79 


50,802 


58 


1 ,621 


14 


1,216 


5 


25e 


3 


9, 101 


10 


8,250 


15 


133 


1 


a 


0 


9,280 


1 1 



Total 
Fees 

Rm., Brd.,, Other Aux. 
Loca I Government 
State Government 
Federal Government 
Al I Other 



74,::796 


% 


42,452 


% 


20 , 813 


% 


138,060 ■ 


% 


7,:878 


1 1 


8,347 


20 


2,4S5 


14 


1 8,7 1 1 


14 


1 0 ,334 


14 


5,688 


13 


2,081 


12 


18, 102 


13 


1 ,:^66 


2 


0 


0 




0 


1 ,266 


1 


40,!r56 


54 


25,874 


61 


\5,m\ 


71 


81 ,560 


59 


1 i , ^^79 


16 


1 ,380 


3 ■ 




4 


10,059 


10 


3, iS3 


4 


1, 188 


3 


25 


0 


3,957 


3 
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1965-66 Total 



Loc. 



1967-68 Total 



1970-71 Total 




*Source: 1965-66 and 1967-68 from Financial Statistics of Institutions 
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Opportunity Grant of up to $1400 per year minus his ^'expected 
family contri but ion'^ 

2. -Cost of Education Allowance to institutions enrolling students 

who receive entitlement grants and other federal assistance, and/or 
who increase the number of veterans enrolled. 

3. A provision to assist the establishment and development of 
community colleges and other programs for occupational education. 

4. A series of provisions to assist graduate education. 

'Most agree th:at due to the current efforts by the President to 
curtail total spending, and an appare-rnir sh i f t in priorities In the Depart- 
ment of Health,/ Education, and Welfare away from traditional higher educa- 
tion, the chances are quite slim that revenues from federal sources will 
increase much in the years immediately ahead. There Is some hope that 
funding wiJ] proceed in the later years of th^ planning period but there 
is no waytfto tell how much this will represent. 

The Sh i f tirnq: of Resources from Pr i mary/Secondarv Education 

Some have shown that historically in America there has been a very 
cons i stent re I at ionsh i p between increases in aggregate income and increases 
in spending on education.^ If this were to continue, with the anticipated 
decline In primary and secondary enrollments, the question arises as to 
whether funds might be shifted from the primary and secondary schools In 
the direction of higher education. With, the critical assumption that the 
historical relationship between 6NP and spending on all education will 
continue, a theoretical case can be made for this shifting of resources 
without damaging the necessary per student or per staff support in "lower^* 
education. But it is the consensus of the Resource Group that this will 
^Byrnes and Tussing, op. cit., p. 18. 
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not happen In Connecticut. First, stnce state support for primary and 
secondary education in Connecticut :i:s not very great (the state contri- 
buted 31.3^ of local school budgets compared to a national average of 
40.7^ in 1969-70) there is simply not a large amount -that could be shifted. 
Second,, the freeing of monies d.ue to declining enrollments nay spur cam- 
munitiies to either improve program qua I ity or more vifigoF:a)osJiy enter new 
programs such as those in early ch^rJ^dhood education, Fiinel ly, and perhaps 
most iliTkely, reduced needs at the ipx-finary/secondary leve'll will allow for 
local property tax relief. 

Tuition and Fees 

Nothing occupied so much of ilfee Resource Grouip^s; time as discussions 
concerning what portion of the iinrt^a^^ ieducat i ona I 'bilJ shOiUld be borne by 
irhe student and his family. While ±h'ere was not comp.lei-e^ cor:i:sensus on 
each i'tsm it is an area where we fee^l: we can provide pnoduntive discussion 
and recommendations. This sect i on mil contain three- parts/. 

A presentation of the current tuition and fee steucture in 
Connecticut, i ncl ud i ng: 

a. what portion of totaJ ^educational cost to tfee student the 
current tuition and fees represent, and 

b. what portion of institutional revenues fees represent. 

2. A discussion of the rationale for the existence and fevel of 
tuition. 

3. The' Resource Group recommendations regarding tuition and financial 
assistance, including several possibilities and their financial 
imp I ications. 



The Current Structure of Tu 1 t ion and Fee Charaes in Connecticut 



There is an Important distinction in Connecticut between tu i t ion 
and fees . 

Tu i t ion - a charge rna.de to a! I students in pub! ic higher education i.r 
Connecticut the revenues from which accrue to the state General Fu:nd it^.d 
are not earmarked for higher education. These charges per year in l9.^1:-,73 
are: 

For Connecticut residents 

The University of Connecticut $350 

State Col leges $300 

Regional Commun i ty Co I I eges $200 

State Technical Colleges $200 
All Non-Res i dents . $850 

I nst itutiona I Fees - charges made to all. students in public \nsf[tiM:i:fr::^--z 
of higher education in Connecticut the revenues from which rema i n 
institutions to pay for non-educational functions, that is, those i^.^: , .s^- 
ported by state general fund appropriations. These fees vary among -rn^e: 
institutions and ranged in 1972-73 from $15 per year at the State Trmiv- 
nical Colleges to $290 per yer.r at the University of Connecticut. M^cost 
institutions also have an additional fee for out-of-state students. 

Tuition and Fees as Part of Total Student Expenses 

There seems to be "co;nB i derab I e confusion in the public mind conceTrn^— 
ing the cost to students of public higher education in Connecticut. To re- 
duce this confusion somewhat we present Tables 6, 7, and 8. Table 6 stoMs 
the estimated 1972-73 student expense budgets at four- public i nst I tut licKms" 
in Connecticut, the data were submitted by the Institutions^ f inanc.i.aiiL-;a;I d 

offices ..-J the itemization is left as i^t was submitted. Table 7 is^a^ 
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TABLE 6 



ESTIMATED EXPENSE BUDGETS FOR FULL-TIME 
CONNECTICUT STUDENTS AT FOUR STATE INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 1972-73* 



Central Connecticut State College 



Thames Valley Sta t e Technical College 



Student Col 1 ege Fee 


$ 15C 


Student Activity Fee 


120 


Tuition 


300 


Books & Supplies 


150 


Room & Board 


980 


Personal Expenses 


450 


Transportation 


50 



TOTAL 



$2,200 



Tuition & Fees 
Meals & Housing 
Books & Supplies 
Personal Expenses 
Transportation 

TOTAL 



Dependent 
Commuter 
J 2T5~ 

450 

175 

400 
700 



$ 1,940 



Single 
Independe n 

~$ 2Tb 

1 ,135 
175 
400 
700 



$ 2,625 



Mattatuck Community College 



The University of Connecticut 



ERIC 



Tuition 
Fees 

Books & Supplies 

Personal Expenses 
(including clothing, 
cleaning, laundry, 
recreation, snacks, 
etcO 

Miscellaneous Expenses 

{Doctors, Insurance, etc,; 

Transportation 
TOTAL 



$ 200 


Tuition & Fees 


$ 655 


100 


Room 


485 


140 


Board 


610 


500 


Books & Supplies 


200 




Miscellaneous Expenses 


600 


200 


TOTAL 


$ 2,550 



450 



$ 1,590 

♦Selected from Information Supplied by the Financial Aid Offices of the Universit 
of Connecticut, Central Connecticut State College, Mattatuck Community College," 
and Thames Valley State Technical College. Itemization is presented as submitt' 
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TABLE 7 
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YEARLY TUITION AND REQUIRED FEES AT A SELECTION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES, 
STATE COLLEGES AND STATF TWO-YEAR COLLEGES IN 1972-73 

SUMMARY 

State Colleges 

University Four-Year Two-Year* 

Range 

High $ 760 $ 640 $ 800 

Low 262 123 18 " 

Median 558 498 298 

Connecticut 655 570 266 

Connecticut Rank 4 4 9 

Selected States 

Northeast : Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, New York, 
Rhode Island 

Midwest : Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Nebraska, Ohio, 
Wisconsin 

South : Florida, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, Texas 
West : California, Colorado, Oregon, Washington 



* Data for two-year colleges available for only 16 of the 21 states. 
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TABLE 8 



■ ESTIMATED REAL COSTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 1971-72^ 



Average Cost 
per student 
(thousands ) 



1. Foregone income of students^ 

a. Unrecovered loss 

b. Portion replaced by student's 
own part-time earnings and 
sav i ngs 

c. Portion replaced by parents 
and spouses 

d. Portion replaced by loans 

e. Portion replaced by grants 

Subtotal 

2. Incidental expenses of students^ 

3. Operating costs of institutions^ 

a. Educational costs financed 
from tuitions and student fees 

b. Educational and capital costs 
financed from public appropri- 
ations and philanthropy 

c. Costs for organized research 
and pub I i c service 



Subtota I 



TOTAL 



$2,900 

700 

I , 150 
180 
170 

$5, 100 

500 



720 

2,025 
725 
$3,470 
$9,070 



Total Cost 

(bill ions) Percentage 



$17.4 

4.2 

6.9 
I . I 

1 .6 

$30.6 
3.5 

5.0 

13.9 
5.0 
23.9 
$58.0 



30^ 



12 
2 
2 



55% 
6 



23 
9_ 

4155 
10055 



Source: Howard Bowan and Paul Servelle, American Association for Higher 

^ Education, Washington, D. C, August, 1972. 

'Assumes that only full-time students forego income. Of the 8,714,000 

students enrolled in 1971-72, about 6 m i I I i on were full-time. U. S. 

Office of Education, Projections of Eduoaticnal Statistics to 1979-80 
, (1970 edition), pp. 22, 23, 26. 

Refers to 6.9 mi I I ion students in full-time equivalents {Ibid., p. 29). 
Operating costs of institutions omit auxiliary enterprises. These are 
included partly in incidental expenses of students and partly in the 
living costs of students that are not part of the rea f costs of educa- 
tion. Students would have board and room costs whether or not they 
were in college. Operating costs also omit capital costs because data 
are not available. Hence the figures are understatements. 



comparison of tuition and fees at public institutions in Connecticut 
with those of twenty other states. 

Table 8 is reproduced from a monograph by Howard EBowen and is a 
national summary of the costs of higher education. The part relevant for 
our purposes is the costs borne by the student which includes the concept 
of foregone earnings. 

While again much of this is self-explanatory, a few comments are 
warranted. First, the discussions of "low cost" public education are 
obviously relative ones. While there is no doubt that the price to the 
student is less than it is at most independent colleges, the cash outlay 
represents a considerable amount of sacri f ice and planning for the average 
student and his family. Second, while the existence of tuition in • 
Connecticut is only two years old, the combination of tuition and fees at 
the four year colleges is well above the median of the states studied. 
Our third comment concerns the concept of foregone earnings, shown in 
Table 8 to be some $5,100 per year per student. While this "opportunity 
cost" is not often considered by the layman, it is a fundamental item of 
any professional economic analysis. Its inclusion is important in that 
It shows that the cost to the student is not. only the cash outlay required 
for college attendance, but the income, savings, seniority, longevity, and 
other benefits that he does not receive while he' is a student. Attendance 
presumes that the benefits exceed the costs. 

Tuition and Fees as a Portion of Institutional Revenue 

Table 5 shows that the operations of the public institutions in 
Connecticut depend upon a good deal more than the state appropriation, and 
that charges to students make up a major portion of that difference. 
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As Indicated above the level of the fee is determined by the amount of funds 
needed to support operations which are not primarily educational, such as 
student union facilities, campus security^ athletics, additions to financial 
aid and the amortization of dormitories and other non-educational facilities. 
These fees were traditionally .rather low, but in recent years, especially 
when added to tuition, they have become quite significant. At the Univer- " 
-^fty~?or example, fees will increase next year from $290 to $350 per year 
in addition to the $350 tuition. Generally increasing cost of services, 
as well as a new state policy requiring the University, rather than the 
State Comptroller, to begin to pay the retirement costs of employees in 
these service accounts, have caus'-^d this increase and possible increases 
at other institutions. 

Several Group members, members of the Commission for Higher Education, 
as well as other interested officials and citizens have expressed concern 
about the level of fees charged. We have examined the issue and feel that 
there are steps that can be taken to reduce fees, or at least limit their 
increase. Two specific examples will be offered. We will use the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut Auxiliary Services Fund for both examples, but feel 
the concept could apply to any public institution. 

The Auxiliary Service Fund of the University of Connecticut budget 
represents approximately 25^ of the yearly institutional revenues and ex- 
penditures. The largest source of revenue to this account is stude^~ ' ^ees. • 
These fees plus the revenue from those activities which operate at a sur- 
plus, must be sufficient to meet current obligations pins provide- for an 
adequate surplus of working capital. Both of our recommendations will re- 
duce the yearly obligations of the fund., thus reducing the fees needed for 
revenue. 
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Change of Bond Amortization Schedule from Twenty to Thirty Years 

The University finances, from its own auxiliary revenues, dormi- 
tories and other non-educational facilities and does so on twenty year 
amortization schedules. There are existing obligations of varying length 
of some $32 million, plus an antici pa ted $2.5 mi I I ion in - new issues, to 
be paid in declining installments over a twenty year period. These pay- 
ments range from nearly $3 mi I I ion in 1973-74 to some $2-5 mi I I ion in 
1978-79, the last year of the planning period. However, if the current 
obligations were refinanced and the new issues written for 30-year amor- 
tization, the yearly payment would be reduced each year to less than $2 
mi I I ion in 1978-79 Th' s reduction would eliminate the need for the al- 
ready approved $60 _per year increase in fees 1973-74 and the planned $30 
Increase in 1974-75 . According to the schedule there would be no fee 
increase needed until the spring semester, 1977. It should be clear that 
the increase. in the bond length and the need to finance at a higher interest 
rate will increase the total payments nearly $12 mill ion, from $34.7 mi I I ion 
to $46.3 million. The Resource Group recognizes this but feels that the 
reduced cost per student may warrant- its serious further consideration by 
fiscal authority of the state. 

Reduction in the University Contribution to Student Financial Assistance 
\ .'om Student Fees 

In the year 1971-72 the University, from its own sources, provided 
approximately one million dollars in financial aid, $750,000 of which was 
from the Auxiliary Services Fund. The Resource Group later in the report 
recommends that adequate financial assistance for all Connecticut residents 
in institutions of higher education in the state can and shouid be financed 
from the State General Fund revenue. If this were to supplant the $750,000 
currently financed by student fees, it represents a potential reduction 
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of $40 per year per student. 

Again, we have used the University for purposes of illustration, but 
believe that these and other steps are potentially applicable to all other 
pub lie i nst i tut i ons . 

Tuition: What Part of the Cost Should be Borne by the Student ? 

The question of whether to charge tuition and. If so, at what percen- 
tage of cost, raises an issue as old as the study of public finance. The 
is J is the benefit principle of taxati'on, which says: If the benefit of 
a public activity or service accrues solely to the individual, it should be 
paid for by a user tax representing full-cost pricing; If the benefits are 
not divisible, but rather reside with the society in general, the service 
should be financed through general tax levies. It follows that those pro- 
grams from which' the benefits are to both identifiable individuals and to 
the community at large, the method of finance Is a mix of subsidy and user 
taxes. While the full implementation of this principle as a working guide 
for policy would require the accurate definition and comparative measure- 
ment of benefits - a hopeless task in most cases - it does capture the is- 
sue. There are a few economists and educators who support an extreme po- 
sition on either end of this argument but most feel that the benefits of 
public higher education in this country have been both Individual and 
societal. The preceding discussion suggests that the student and the pub- 
lic share the costs of public higher education, which of course they do. 
The more difficult question is whether the student^s share should be in- 
creased or decreased, and by how much. There Is cons Iderab le pressure 
these days for generally increasing the student's share, a position held 
by a good number of members of the Resource Group. It is argued that the 
benefits are predominantly to the individual In the form of Increased earning 
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pov/er, that low tuition is a windfall for the middle and upper classes 
and thar those who can pay sfiould pay. Those ar^au^ng for rr.e srudenM^. 
paying a smaller portion maintain that the tradition of low cost public 
higher education has been to the general public^s benefit, and that ir pro- 
vides for more democratic access to it. It is argued, conversely, that ii 
would be to the public^s detriment if increased pricos slowed fhe absorpl ioi) 
of education by the populace, reduced the chances for self improvomGnl jruJ 
upward mobility especially for those chronically disadvantaged, and increased 
the number of high school graduates entering the labor market. Another 
argument for low tuition is that is represents the way tVe middle-class pdys 
for most things. That is, paying for education over lime through generj I 
tax levies supports and reflects the concepts of insurance and lime pay- 
ments. The chances of being able to provide higher education for one^s 
children are better and the financing is more manageable. While t' .^se ar- 
guments were not fully reconciled, the Resource Group has arrived at some 
general points of view or" recommendat i ons' wh i ch attempt to take the best 
parts of each side of the above argument. They will be discussed briefly 
here and made as formal recommendations in the next section. 

Firsi, we recognize that it is extremely difficuli to enumerate, de- 
fine, and measure benefits. But we feel that .a p I aus i b I e argument can be 
made that the Community Colleges, Technical Colleges, and the lower divj- 
sion generally are the "front line" of open access and equal opporiunity, 
and as such are the most appropriate vehicles to support publicly stated 
goals in these areas. This part of higher education, therefore, deserves 
the greatest public subsidy, or the lowest tuition. This is not to say that 
the Resource Group feels that there is no public benefit from upper-divi- 
sion or graduate instruction. Clearly, there are many benefits, and tui- 
tion should thus be far short of full-cost pricing. But by current standards 



of society, there Is Increased likelihood that those people earning bacca- 
laureate, professional and graduate degrees will enjoy Increased earning power 
and a higher standard of living. Therefore, whether tuitions are generally 
high or low, they should be higher on this level than they are at the lower- 
division.- Second, to the extent thaV the above recommendation increases 
tuition, these funds should be used to improve opportunity and equity, making 
our Institutions more accessible than they are now. No tuition recommenda- 
tion of the Group is. Intended to construct economic barriers for those of low 
income. Our third suggestion is primarll-y pragmatic. It Is possible that 
increased tuition, or the mere announcement thereof, will affect enrollment. 
We know little about the nature of current demand for higher education, but 
we feel that it is likely to be very elastic, or price-reactive. Because of 
this uncertainty and desire not to get abruptly out of line with neighboring, 
or similar states, we feel it wise to ease into any tuition change over a 
period of three years. 

Recommendations for Tuition and Financial Aid 

Prior to outlining our recommendations we make two observations:' 

1. While the costs of imposing or raising tuition are many the members 
of the group see three potential benefits: 

a. It raises revenue. If enrollments do not decrease markedly, 

b. "It can improve equity and opportunity, if coupled with adequate 
financial assistance. 

c. It may ease the pressures on the private Institutions. 

2. Jjf_ the 18 year majority ever allows students to disclaim parental 
income In the determination of need, tuition will become a ^'bad tax" 
In that it will not charge those intended to be charged. 
Connecticut would have two alternatives: 



a. Eliminate tuition and f i nance h i gher education from a just 
general tax system. 

b. Provide the financial resources needed to fund a tuition post- 
ponement option based upon post-education income. 

Recommendat i ons 

We recommend that: 

1. Tuition be graduated according to level of instrucrion. That 
is, tuition would be lowest at the Community Colleges, the 

■Technical Colleges, and in the lower-division of the State 
Colleges and the University, and highest at the graduate level. 

2. There be increased financial assistance for low jnd middle 
income students and that such ass i stance be funded from 
Genera I i und revenues. 

3. Any change in tuition policy be phased into over a period of 
three years. 

Alternative Tuition Possibilities 

Below are six possible plans of tuition charges. One of the plans is 
that which currently exists, while the others compute tuition on the basis 
of instructional cost. The computations of instructional cost are shown in 
Appendix C. The Resource Group believes this is a useful approach but does 
not deny there are others. One variation that comes to mind immediately is 
to reduce the tuition computed for the Technical Colleges to that at the 
Commu n i ty Co I I eges . The key ingredient, however, is that tuition be graduated 
according to level . The existing plan does not completely conform to this 
but is added for comparison. 
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ALTERNATIVE TUITION POSSIBILITIES 



Alternative A Tuition equals: < 
0 at lower division 

50% of instuctional cost per student at upper 
division and graduate level. 
Alternative B Tuition equals: 

10^ of Instructional coot per student at the lower 
division. 

25% of instructional cost per student at the upper 

division and graduate levels. 
A 1 ternat i ve C Tuition equals: 

20% of instructional cost per student at all levels. 
Alternative D Tuition equals current tuition charges: 

$350 per year at the University. 

$300 per year at the State Colleges. 

$200' per year at the Community Colleges and Technical 

Col 1 eges. 
Alternative E Tuition equals: 

yO% of instructional cost per student at a I i levels. 
Alternative F Tuition equals: 

20% of Instructional cost per student at the lower 

\J i vision. 

'50% of instructional cost pc*^ student at the upper 
division and graduate levels. 
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Table 9 snows the results o^- the ca i cu ! 7:it i ons ot -the w-.r' 
tive possibilities. It also shows the sumrruy of the inin:;cr on rfie ' r 
Gonero I Fund. The Gross Appropriation ih;-*- or t irnoted for~ Iho , • 

in 1972-73 excluciirv- fnr: !Jn i . or-:; * - y of Cor r - i cur Health Cc^-- . . 

tui^icn (shown c- r,::.:. ' * .^s to Tn^ .::Of^v.'r.: I Fund jnd no: Mio i:-- ^"i,;- 

tions, the net state contribution is less, and is CsJ II ed the Noi Arpf,,.pr i.j j i-.,-. 
The final item,. University Graduate Ass i stant Tuition Wiiv(>rs, dc-.^: 
comment. There are more Ihan ' OQ qraduc^-io ri:T.,;nls a f -rie iH ver 
Connecticut per • . ; „ i:.; : ^ f ...nt amour;!' of ur^dery r adu j1 e tou^Jiin,.: ,o 

other professional educational labor. The Resource Group foels thai iuilion 
should be waived for full-time graduate assistants and ;r -rated u.r - i s 
time graduate assistants. To to do rhr^ ^..u[d reducr^ the stipon. , s.. 

that qualified service could not be procured. It would be loss economical 
to recruit faculty members to perform this function, and it would deprive 
graduate students of valuable teaching and research experience. 

Policy and Program Recommendations for Financial Assistance 

The Resource Group has taken the liberty to describe our recommendations 
for financial aid programs in this section, rather than in the section on ex- 
penditures, because we see it as intimately tied to tuition policy. This 
section will contain three policy recommendations and two specific proaram 
recommendat ions . 

Policy Recommendations 
We recommend that: 

I. The imposition or increase of tuition be coupled with adequate 
financial assistance so as to improve equity and opportunity, 
and such assistance be funded from state General Revenue. 
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2. To truly equal ize opportunity, loans not be the principal 
component of an aid package; however, some self-help 
(work or loan) be a part of every aid package. 

3. The award schedules of any program be tapered so that they 
do not end abruptly at a $12,000 family income. 

While Recommendation I was made previously, we feel It bears mention 
in both sections.. Recommendation 2 asserts a belief by nearly all the 
imenribers of the Group that Incurring a large debt to finance one^s educa- 
tion Is detrimental In two ways. First, It Is a discouragement to low 
income people and, as such, is not a vehicle for equal opportunity. And 
sacoind, existing loan programs put the repayment burden in the part of a 
person's life when his Income is likely to be the lowest and when he or 
she Is llkeiy to be In the family formation stage. We do feel, however, 
that It Is wise if all students, through work or a moderate amount of 
borrowing, contribute to the financing of their education. While we 
formulated no firm program recommendation, most members of the Group feel 
that Con lectlcut wt I I need to develop some form of income contingent 
I oan program. 

Recommendation 3 represents our desire to avoid a weakness of so 
many programs of this sort. That weakness is having the payment brackets 
end too abruptly and failing to recognize the needs of many middle Income 
students and their families. The enrollment at public Institutions 
should be representative of entire populace and not only of the poor and 
the rich. 
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Financial Aid Program Recommsndatlons . 

I. It is recommended that a Scholar Incentive Grant Program be 
instituted and funded from General Fund revenues, and thqt all 
Connecticut residents attending institutions of higher education 
in Connecticut, public or private, be eligible. 

Size of Grants . Awards should be tapered into perhaps twelve 
brackets but would average the following amounts. 



Fami I y I ncome 

$ 0 - 4,999 

5,000 - 8,999 

9,000 - I I ,999 

12,000 - 15,000 



Grant 
$ 950 
. 600 
450 
250 



Cost of Program . 

Fami I y I ncome 
$ 0-4,999 
5,000 - 8,999 
9,000 - I 1 ,999 
12,000 - 15,000 



Approximate 
Number of Students 

4,000 

4,500 

5,500 

5,500 



X Grant 
$ 950 

600 

450 

250 
TOTAL 



Cost 
$ 3,800,000 
2,700,000 
2,475,000 



,250,00 0 



$10,225,000 
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Examples of Student Aid Packages VHth Scholar Incentive Grants 
Assuming Tuition Alternative E and Attendance at the University 
of Connecticut 



Student A 



Fami I y I ncome $ 4000 
Average Parental Responsibility 
Average Summer Earning 
Average Family Responsibility 



Fi nancia I Need 

Lower Division 
Upper Division 
Graduate 
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$ 2285 
2425 
2800 



0 

200 



$ 200 



Avai I able Supporl* 



Lowev Division Upper Division Graduate 

Basic Opportunity $ 500 $ 500 $ 500 

Grants 

Educat iona I Opportun i ty 800 900 
Grant/Work Study 

National Di rect Student |35 175 1450 

Loan/Connect i cut 
Student Loan 



Proposed Support 
Scho I ar I ncent i ve 



850 



850 



850 



Student B 



Fami I y I ncome $ 7500 
Average Parenta I Responsib i I i ty 
Average Summer Earning 
Average Family Responsibility 



Fi nanc ia I Need 

Lower Division 
.Upper Division 
Graduate 



$ 1985 
2125 
2500 



$ 200 
500 
$ 500 



Avai lable Support 



Basic Opportunity 
Grant 



Lower Division 
$ 350 



Educat iona I Opportuni ty 800 
Grant/Work Study 

National Direct Student 335 
Loan/Connect i cut 
Student Loan 



Upper Division Graduate 
$ 350 $ 350 

900 



375 



1650 



Proposed Support 
Scholar I ncenti ve 



500 



500 



500 
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The group discussed its preliminary findings and recommendations with 

executive officers of the four public units of higher education in the 

state. Each requested that part ^ The funds for this program be 
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6;dministered by the institutions. This could be done by an allotment of 
funds or by tuition remission. The Group agrees that this has rr.erit, 
and nay in f ict be required for effective administration of- the progran, 
but any arrangement should contain the following ingredients: 

a. As the name implies, it should be an incentive to pursue higher 
education fcr anyone who desires it and who is qualified or 
qua I i f Jab le. 

b. It should not be restricted to those attending public i ns-f itutions. 

c. It should be tied to family income and. added to existing aid 
programs, but in no case should an award or arrangement of awards 
be in excess of a student'^ need. 

2. The existing State Scholarship Program be expanded so, as to award 
annually a number of scholarships equal to \0% of the number of 
high school graduates each year. 

Cost of the Program 

The number of awards would haveto increase from 1600 to 
approximately 5000, requiring a budget increase from 1.3 to 4.5 
million dollars. However, depend i ng upon funding of the 1972 
Amendments, it is possible that half of this increase will be 
provided by the federal government. 

3. An independent Student Financial Aid Commission be established 

to replace the existing State Scholarship Commission, to coordinate 
state efforts with the Student Aid Provisions of the federal 
Higher Education Amendments, 1972, and to develop with the 
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. i nst i tut i ons: of higher education in the state uniform giiidelines 
for the determination of student financial need. 

In conclusion, it should be clear that in the minds of the jnembers 
these programs are inextricably linked to a program of tuition charges, 
and that such charges provide more money into the General Fund than is 
required to support rhem. 
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III. CAPITAL BUPGETS 
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III. Capital Budgets 

The Resource Group was- not able to develop a section on capital budgets 
similar to that on operating budgets, as it had intended. The lack of 
appropriately categorized capital spending data is the first problem. in 
no state office were we able to get capital spend i nq figures for higher 
education. The Connecticut Public Expenditures Council has devoted ■ cons i der- 
oi.-!-3 efforts to the assembling of such information, but their series is only 
through 1967. Second, the separation of capital and operating budget 
calendars in the state, and the basic unconnectedness of legislative 
authorization and actual fund allotment, make this a very different problem 
from that of operating Dudgets. The experience of recent years is illus- 
trative. In 1969 the Connecticut General Assembly authorized, for all state 
agencies, some $800 million in capital funds, an amount nearly equal to a 
year's total governmental revenue at that time, only to be followed by .an 
executive freeze of nearly all capital projects. For higher education 
alone, as of" July, 1972, there existed more than $80 million for general 
obligation bonds authorized bu't'^unal located. 

Capital spending in most cases means building. With the peak of the' 
recent enrollment boom appearing to be nearly at hand — and considering 
space available at both public and private institutions — it is our assess- 
ment that the existing plant is as extens i ve as it needs to be for most 
programs for severa I years . There is need, however, "for certain kinds of 
space, for qualitative i mprovement , f or upgraded facilities, for new 
facilities where unsatisfactory leasing arrangements now exist, and for 
facilities wliicli will combine operations wliicli are now separate, and thus 
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promote economy. For example, replacing an unsatisfactory Community College 
lease with capital construction is not 'seen as making the plant more exten- 
sive. 

The Resource Group feels that it wou I d be to the benefit of the general 
public, the government, and the higher education community if all parts of 
the capital budgeting process — planning, legislative authorization, project 
approval, and actual fund allotment — be allowed to proceed on a reasonably 
continuous basis, with regul ar review, and not in the "fits and starts" 
fashion of recent years. We therefore enthusiastically make the following 
recommendat ions : 

1. That a time plan be devised and approved In the current year to 
allow capital spending to proceed on a scheduled, continuous 
basis for those projects already planned and which the institutions 
can justify to be tho most essential. 

2. That at this time lowest priority be given to those capital 
proposals whose principal effect i'S to make the system of higher 
educat i on more extens i ve , and whose existence must be justified 

■ primarily o,n projections of . s.i gn I il4::ant , system-wide enrollment' 
increases. 

Tables 10 and II are added for informational purposes.. 
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IV. BUDGETARY PROCEDURES AND EXPENDITURE CONTROL 



Er|c 01 id^'^ 



I V . Budgetary Proced u res 6 n u Expenditure Controls 



The two topics'of this section's title can be discussed separately for 
expository purposes but are. intimately tied in two ways. First, budgetary 
procedures represert one of the constituent units' principal connections 
with the state government and the Commii}5ion for Higher Education in the 
allocation of General Fund appropriations. And second, expenditure controls 
should be the means f or mon i tor i ng the extent to which a unit's spending 
reflects the priorities or patterns set forth in the budgeting procedures. 

The Resource Group realized rather quickly that it would not be able to 
construct a complete alternative set of allocation standards and procedures. 
Such an effort requires extensive research and the continuous involvement 
of budget off rcers of the constituent units, the Commission, and the state 
government, However, we will offer findings and recommendations which will 
hopef u I I y prov f de the foundation for development of improved procedures and 
controls i n the current Master Plan and in the subsequent biennial revisions, 
of that Plan. ' 

FMdrnqs : 

!• The existing calendar for preparing and adopting operating budgets is 
unsatisfactory In that it thwarts rather than promotes responsive, flexible 
and efficient institutional decision-making. There are three principal 
causes: 

a^ The shift from biennial to annual legislative sessions with no 
apparent measures to accelerate budget approval, 

b,. The requirements for repeated and unnecessarily* duplicative 
subm*rssion of budget requests, 
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c. The lack of prelfmfnary commitment of a portion of anticipated 
budget dollars to allow institutions to hire qualified faculty 
at optimum times of the year. 

2. The current policies of pre-audit controls of i nst i tut i ona i spends g 

by the Department of Finance and Control interfere with educational decisions 
and prevent the continuing improvement of management competence at the 
institutional level. We see two reasons: 

a, A different conception by the present state adm i n i strat i ; . from 
previous administrations regarding the traditional role of public 
institutions with boards of trustees vis a vis other state agen- 
cies , 

b. The lack of management information indices on which to assess 
and evaluate the spending of institutions of higher education, 

3. While the Commission for Higher Education uses a formula to distribute 
its budget request among the const i tuent un I ts (known as the 5CHLDE tech- 
nique, described briefly below and in detail in- Appendix D), the currer,t 
gubernatorial requests based solely on percentage increments of the pre- 
vious year reduce the formula and its targets to mere ex post indices, 

4. While the SCHLDE formula is a useful tool by which to allocate funds 
among various uni^ts, and levels within units, the targets are not 
sufficiently sensitive to program cost differences,- 

With regard to Findfng 1, our discussions with officers of the four 
constituent uni"ts revealed to the Resource Group that there is a distinct 
awareness of the need for economy in operation and a genuine desire to im- 
prove the abflity of institutions to. respond to that need. However, the 
current budget preparation calendar fosters uncertainty and frustrates 
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efforts of flexibility and optimum resource use. An illus'Tative case is 
that of faculty hiring.- Connecticut public institutions, especially since 
the advent of annual sessions of the General Assembly, 3re not able to 
participate fully in the academic I abor market, which is at its height in 
December. and January, when they have no commitment of funds until late 
spring or early summer for the academic year beginning in Sepl'ember, An 
institution's president must then either authorize commitments without, 
approval or settle tor less qua I i f i ed peop I e at later times of the year. 
While it is understood that the general Assembly's Finance and Appropria^ 
tions Committee^s reports are traditionally made at the end of the session, 
a preliminary commitment of a portion of anticipated funds could be made 
in the interests of promot i ng i nst i tutiona i flexibility. 

Finding 2 refers to centralized control of daily institutional decisions, 
such as whether a secretary can be hired to replace one who suddenly leaves, 
whether a staff member can be authorized 'ro travel to a professional meeting, 
or even whether J unch can be provided to participants of an Institutionally 
related meeting. It does not suggest that Institutions need not be account- 
able for public monies, but rather that such accountability should be post- 
audit. The principal d I f f Icu I ty w I th the current centralized controls is that 
they inhibit institutional f I ex i b i I I ty . In the I960^s the growth of budgets 
rtself provided a certain inherent degree of flexibility, which does not exist 
in current stand--sti I I budgets. Yet It is In times of austerity when f I ex-- 
ibility Is most needed. In the Carnegie Commission's recent publication, 
The More Effective Use of Resources: An Imperative for Higher Education, 
the chapter on budget policy is entitled ^'Achieving Budgetary Flexibility", 
and fts key recommendation Is: 

The Commission recommends that all institutions of higher 
education place emphasis on policies that will ensure 
O . budgetary flexibility..." (p. 103) 
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Every specific recommendation of the chapter is built upon flexibility, 

We also cite the 1971 report of the Federal Technical Assistance 

Program, better known as the ^'flying feds/' Strengthen i ng Management 

and Budget Functions in the Connect i cut State Government , 

"The University of Connecticut should be provided general 
budget guidance by the Governor but otherwise should be 
accorded administrative f I ex i"b i I i ty i n day-to-day 
operat i ons . . . 

We support this recommendation and believe it should be expanded to all 
units. We also believe that the current development of a management 
information system should proceed as rapidly as possible so as to 
improve the chances of mutual understanding of institutional needs. 

Findings 3 and 4 involve the method the Commission for Higher 
Education uses in its budget recommendation in order to adjudicate the 
claims of competing institutions. The princi'pal unit of that method is 
the SCHLDE-student contact hour lower division equivalent. This tech- 
nique builds into the budget preparation the idea that more faculty 

. teaching hours are. requi red to provide a g i ven numbe-r -of studervf contact- 
hours as the level of instruction increases. For example, if one fuM- 
time teacher can offer 300 student contact hours of instruction per week 
at the lower division, it takes 1.667 full-time teachers to do the same, 
at the upper division lovel. The weights are correspondingly higher at 
the graduate I eve I . Thus an i nst i tution ^ s budget needs depend, among 

■■ other things, upon the number of students enro I I ed at each level. 

While this concept is still broadly responsible for the distribution 
of funds among units, the actual aggregate budget recommendations of the 
Governor of recent years are purely incremental, based upon a percentage 
increase from the previous year, and ignore the Commission's target of 
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300 SCHLDE per full-time faculty member. It is estimated that in 1973-74 
all units will be operating at over 400 SCHLDE per faculty member. 

Additionally, several members of the Resource Group believe that 
budget recommendations should consider not only enrollment characteristics 
of an institution but the cost of programs at that institution. For 
example, the Community Colleges and Technical Colleges are considered 
^'lower division" but are involved in occupational programs which are 
Inherently more costly than most lower-division general education offer- 
ings. The SCHDLE technique is fully capable of being adapted for such 
use, but at present does not d i f f erent i ate among programs in the assign- 
ment of wei ghts . 

The Resource Group offers the following recommendations: 
" 1. That public institutions of higher education be allowed to make 
employment commitments, withouf prior approval for a portion 
of.the new positions included in the Commission for Higher 
Education budget recommendations for the subsequent fiscal year 
so that they may. participate .I:n prof_essIonal .labor market at 
optimal times of the year. 

2. That the Governor provide broad spending guidelines to the con- 
stituent u.iits of public higher education, to be monitored and 
control led by the boards of trustees and the administrative 
officers of each unit, and that existing pre-audit controls of 
day-to-day institutional decisions by the Department of Finance 
and Control be discontinued. 

3. That in order to improve budget planning and accountability, and 
to enhance mutual understanding of I nst i tut I ona I dec I s I on makl-ng. 
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the development of a management information system proceed as 
rapidly as possible, and that the resources necessary ' for its 
development be provided as an appropriation to the Commission 
for Higher Education. 
4. That the procedures and formulas for allocation of funds among 
constituent units be modified to include program cost 
differences and the need for support personnel. 
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V. THE INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 



V. The Independent Institutions 



The Independent colleges and ^'Diversities I n Connect icut comprise one 
of the staters principal resources and, are major part of; Its educational 
history and tradition. It was only as recent as 1966 that enrollment In 
public institutions surpassed that in independent institutions. The mem- 
bers of the Resource Group believe that they bring a valuable dimension of 
pluralism to the higher education community in Connecticut and that this 
should be preserved. "" . 

The early de I i berat i ons of the Group on this topic reflected two 
genf^rally held preconceptions, namely, that enrollment in all sectors 
would Increase until 1978-79 and decline slightly thereafter, and that " 
there was general excess capacity in" the private college sector. This 
led to the prel imi nary development of a position that "the" state prov ide 
the necessary funriing to enable the independent colleges to absorb this 
peak rather than to expand the capacity of the public system. While there 
rs little doubt of the validity of such a program, accepting the premises 
of growth, and excess capacity, the problem appears to have become somewhat 
academic. First, it seems from a|.|, signs that total enrollment may al- 
ready have leveled off, and second, while there are pockets of severe en- 
Tol Iment shortfa I Is in the private sector, most institutions are af capac- 
ity or very near; it. In addition to the fact that the temporary enrol I- 
ment crisfs is not materfa I izi ng, there have been two laws passed In re- 
cent sessions of the General Assemb ly which also reduced the need^ f or the 
Resource Group to offer specific program recommendations. 

Spec fa I Act 53/ This I egislation i s designed to provide; financial assis- 
tance to Connecticut independent instftutions based upon the number of f u I I 
time .undergraduate Connectfcut residents they enroll. Efghty percent of 



the funds are to be used for student ffnancfal assfstance whfie 20? Is 
unrestricted. The Act was funded !n 1972-73 w!th approximately $].] 
mi II Ion. 

Pub! ic Act 140. This legislation authorizes the Commission for Higher 
Education to enter Into contracts; w i th independent, co I.I eges , i.n. Ccnnecticut. 
for programs, services, and facilities "mutually beneficial to the citi- 
zens of the state and the independent colleges." While the act was not 
expected to be funded In 1972-73, it is likely that It wi I I be funded in 
1973-74. 



We- therefore summarize our findings and recommendation as follows: 
Findings ; 

1. There i s ne i ther s i gn i f i cant overa I ! enro I I ment expans i on ant i c i - 
pated, nor widespread excess capacity In the private sector to ' 
call for major new programs to channel students into Independent 
colleges and universities. 

2. Special Act 53 and Public Act 140 have the potential to provide 
the funding nece-'.-ary for public access to the resources of the 
•[■ndependent i'nstitutfons, and no other programs are needed at this 
■tfme! 



Rec onimendat Ion; 

It Is recommended that p I 1 ot contracts under Publ.ic Act 140 be funded 
and commenced as soon as possible in order to create the knowledge, f I ex- 
ibf ilty,. and preparedness needed to util Ize the resources of the Indepen- 
dent institutions whenever the long run interests of state can be better 



O served :by so doing. 
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■VI. APPENDICES 




APPENDIX A 
INTERSTATE COMPARISONS 

Ideally thy most rneaningful raTios would be to show both general fund 
appropriations and aggregate institutional expenditures per capita, per 
student, and per $1000. of personal income. The purpose of each is sketched 
as _f oM ows,. 

G eneral Fund Appropriation vs Aggregate Institutional Spending for 
Current Operations • 

. While the aggregate expenditure figures more clearly represent the 

actual cost of institutional operation, fhe appropriation figures show the 

extent to which the people of the state through general tax levies bear 

the burden of the educational cost. ' » 

Per Capita . This is a standard measure to compare the educational opera- 
tion of states of different size with regard to the degree to which the ag- 
gregate dollar support actually serves the populace. 

Per PTE Student . This figure is often used as a rough measure of quality 
of educational program for the students who are enroHedv-but makes no in- 
dication of what portion of the population Is being served PTE (Full-time 
equivalent) students are usua I I y counted by adding the total number of full- 
time students plus 40^ of the part-time students. 

Per $1000 of Personal I ncome . Some states are blessed with prosperity 
more than others. This measurement, especially when it reters to general 
appropriations, is an indicator of tax e^ ort based upon ability to pay.. 
It is usually lower tor states with a considerable number of independent 
institutions. 

While there is f a i r I y comp I ete data on expenditures, Information re- 
garding the sources, of revenue, ~ the largest being governmental general 



appropriations, have many severe limitations. The most complete data 
can be found in Financial Statistics of I nsti tutions of Higher E ducation, 
published by the Office of Education the Department of Health, Educa- 
■ tion and Welfare, but it is often , ed to be useful. At the writing 

ot this report theniost recent' w'as for the-year I9e37-6S. An of ten" c i ted " 
yearly summary of state government appropriations for higher education • 
Is that of Chambers in the publication Grapev I ne . These figures have 
decided limitations when used for comparative purposes . 
The important I imitations are: 

1. They do not include the support of local governments for higher 
education. Such support exists In more than half of the states 
and Is a major part of the support In several. 

2. They include costly appropriations for such things as education- 
al ly affiliated hospitals and agricultural extension programs In 
some states and not others. 

3. They do not account for differences in the collection of tuition. 
In some states tuition Is kept by the collecting Institution _and 
thus Is not appropriated, wh I le In others. (Connecticut being one) 
the tuition Is paid to the general fund of the state governmeiit/ 
thus making the official appropriation higher .than the net state 
contribution. ' 

To the knowledge of the Resource Group members and other people con- 
sulted, there does not exist a current set of data wi thout .these limitations 
The making of acc ^^te state-by-state co/^p.T\r isons wi 1' I probably have to 
await speedier productlotv of the prev '^•^^/.v.^y cited reports of the Office of 
Education of the Depa.i7?,ont of Hea I th, Educat Ion, and Welfare. 



We have, however, reproduced in Tables A-1, A-2, and A-3 data appearing 
in recent issues of two respected and widely-read publications, the Chronicle 
of Hiqhe.' Education and The Journal of Higher Education , While, again, 
precision is not to be gained from these tables, some genera! directions 
are suggested. 

Regardless of whether Conneci icut^ s. rank is reaily 35 or 45, or whether 
we spend more or less than a particular state, it seems a fair conclusion 
a distinct majority of states spend more on public higher education than 
does Connecticut, whatever index is used, 

.The governmental spending level for public higher education or any 
other state service in Connecticut has never been, nor do we recommend that 
it ever be, one of extravagance. We respect a tradition of frugality. We 
also' recognize that ^he long history of private higher education in the 
state has and will continue to temper the need for public facilities. 
However, we assert that there is room for improvement relative to other 
states, and that such improvement would only be in the best interests of 
our future with no dam.c^j to our tradition. 
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TABLE A- I 



EXPENDITURES FOR CURRENT 


OPcR.M 


lOMS OF 


STATE AND 


LOCAL 


PUBLIC 




INSTITUTIONS 


OF HIGHER EDUCATION PER 


CAPITA, 


PER PERSO.N OF ( 


>OLLEGE AGE 






AND PER S 1 000 Pi 


ER30:iAL 


1 NCOME 


FISCAL 1970*- 














Per Person of 


Per $1000 


of 


* 


Total 


Per Cap 1 ta 


Col 1 eae 


Aae 


Personal 1 


ncome 




(OOO's) 


Arnou n t 


Rank 


Amount 


Rank 


Amou nt 


Rank 


U. S. Average 


$8,605,378 


$42. 5 i 




$364.82 




$1 1 .62 




A labama 


134,403 


39.03 


31 


333.73 


30 


14.74 


20 


Alaska" 


. 24,57-2- ■ 


81-.56 


■ ■ ■ ■ '5 ■ ■ 


■ • 53-'3.84 


■ 


19. 5 -5 


■ lO" 


Ari zona 


120, 159 


67.81 


9 


568. 18 


6 


21 .05 


7 


Arkansas 


57,434 


29.87 


45 


271 .80 


44 


1 1 .57 


32 


Ca 1 i forn ia • 


1 , 125,430 


■■ . 40 


16 


459.95 


17 


13.49 


24 


Colorado 


163,399 


74.04 


7 


559.27 


7 


21 .59 


5 


Connecticut 


76,279 


25. 16 


47 


233.75 


47 


5.53 


48 


De 1 aware 


28,435 , 


51 .89 


18 


448.52 


19 


12.82 


28 


F lor ida 


240,978" 


35.50 


39 


337.04 


29 


10.76 


38 


Georg ia 


160,453 


34.96 


40 


272.81 


42 


1-1 .26 


36 


Hawa i i 


67,484 


87.64 


2 


617.83 


5 


22.05 


4 


1 daho 


28,004 


39.28 


29 


348.04 


27 


13.2! 


27 


1 1 1 i no Is 


■ 483,061 


43.46 


24 


392.95 


23 


10.20 


42 


! nd i ana 


286,026 


55.07 


17 


47 1 .00 


• 15 


15.16 


19 


1 owa 


136,279 


48.24 


20 


44 1 .06 


20 


.13.81 


22 


Kansas 


127,635 


56.75 


15 


465.38 


16 


1 5.76 


16 , 


Kentucky 


133,590 


41 .50 


26 


340.74 


28 


14.52 


21 


Louisiana 


124,824 


34.26 


42 


281 . 15 


41 


1 1 .99 


31 


Ma i ne 


34,352 


34.56 


41 


310.81 


37 


.- 1 1 .50 


33 


Maryland 


148,419 


37.84 


■ 33 


323.37 


36 


9.68 


44 


Massachusetts 


1 13,586 


19.97 


49 


169.27 


50 


5.00 


50 


Michigan 


' ' 54 1,275 


60.99 


12 


524.72 


1 1 


1 5.46 


17 


M i nnesota 


215,962 


56.76 


14 


498.32 


14 


16.06 


15 


M i ss i ss i pp i 


0 6,852 


39. 18 


30 


331 .07 


31 


16.59 


14 


Missouri 


172,501 


36.88 


36 


330.52 


32 


•10.72 


39 


Montana 


33,008 


47.56 


21 


430.50 


21 


15.20 


18 


Nebraska 


65,009 


43.81 


23 


380.64 


24 


1 2.43 


29 


Nevada 


22,307 


45.. 62- 


22 


419.57 


22 


10.95 


37 


New Hampsh i re 


30,551 ■ 


41 .40 


27 


355.86 


25 


12.27 


30 


New >;ersey 


174,957 


24.41 


48 


240. 17 


46 


5.77 


47 


New Mexico 


82,258 


80.96 


4 


683.56 


1 


28.57 


2 


New York 


646,563 


35.54 


38 


326.67 


33 


7.95 


46 


North Carol ina 


202,287 ' 


39.81 


28 


: 298.68 


39 


13.46 


25 


North Dakota 


36,599 


59.22 


13 


500.82 


13 


19.76 


8 


Ohio 


395,010 


37.08 


35 


325. 12 


35 


9.84 


43 


Oklahoma 


106,874 


41 .76 


25 


354.88 


26 


13.66 


23 


Oregon 


132,507 


63.37 


10 


556.74 


8 


18.25 


1 1 


Pennsy 1 van I a 


233,666 


19.81 


50 


185.86 


49 


5.41 


. 49 


Rhode 1 si and ■ 


36,459 


38.38 


32 


294.47 


40 


1 0 . 37 


40 


South Carol ina 


72,0£o 


27.82 


46 


205.01 


48 


10.27 


4! 


South Dakota 


34, 169 


51.31 


19 


454.90 


18 


17.13 


J3 


Tennessee 


J-28, 130 


32.65 


43 • 


272.46 


43 


1 1 .45 


34 


Texas 


416,626 


37.21 


34 


301.81 


38 


' 11.43 


. 35 


Utah 


94,411 


89. 15 


1 


659.46 


3 


30.14 


1 


Vermont 


28, 1 17 


■63. 18 


1 ! 


512.57 


12 


19.72 


9 


V i rg i n i a 


140,?:,. 


32.06 


44 


242.30 


45 


9 . 65 


45 


Wash i ngton 


235,844 


69. 18 


• 8 


556.47 


9 


18.01 • 


12 


•West Virginia 


63,323 


36.31 


37 


325 . 29 


34 


13.37 


26 . 


Wi scons i n 


329,267 


74.53 


6 


653.05 


4 


21.41 


6 


Wyoming 


G 24,963 


75. 19 


5 


678.23 


2 


23.26 


3 
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T/\ELE A-2 



EXPtliDITURES FOR CURREfiT OPEf^ATIONS OF STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC 
INSTIT'TIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION PER FULL-TIME 
EQUIVALFK'T STUDENT, FISCAL YE/',R 1970* 



" TF Students 



U . S . Averanp 


4.53S f)nQ 

' f ^ ^ ^ y \J\J y 


A 1 aska 




Verrriont 


1 0 1 59 


1 nci i ana 




New. Mexico. 


.31, 332 


Ha v/cj i i 


26 044 


W i scofis i n 


132,504 


Nevt/ Hampsh i re 


1 67"^ 


Neva da 




Utah 




1 ov/a 


59, 830 


New York 


286 0 1 6 


Rhode 1 s 1 and 


16 1 64 


Mich i gan 


242, 009 


MM no 1 s 

1 1 1 III \^ 1 ^ 


7 1 4nn 


Wvom i nn 


1 1 sn? 


North Ca rn 1 i na 


Q3 


Ma i rit^ 


1 , J ^ ^ 


De I a Wr» rp 


1 3 4Q'=^ 


New Jersey 


83, 353- 


Wash ! ngton 


1 12,377 


Georg i a 




Kentuc ky 


63 R^fi 


.v] i p nesota 




Co 1 orado 


sn 933 


South Carol I na 


-JU ^ \ 1 J 


A 1 a bama 


70 43*4 


Oh io 


2 10 5 13 


Mary 1 and 


81 1 48 


Oregon 


73 167 


Virginia 


83 377 


Kansas 


72 364 


Ar i zona 


68 79fi 


F 1 or i da 


138 259 


M i ssou r i 


1 00 529 


Tp n nP'^crpp 




Ca ( i f orn i a 

7' 1 1 W 1 1 1 1 (J 


fi77 5^"^ 


South Dakota 


20 874 


M i 1 i n n i 


5A n7A 


Npb ra s ka 


4 1 7A7 


Texas 


770 


Connecticut 


50,07 1 


West V i rg 1 n ia 


41 ,949 


Louisiana 


82,782 


Arkansas 


39, 1 1 1 


Massachusetts 


77,573 


Idaho 


19,440 


North Dakota 


26, 1 16 


Montana 


23,667 


Oklahoma 


76,813 


Pennsy 1 van ia 


173,283 
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StdTe On I y State and Local Comb i fi e d 



A m/^ < 1 "4* 


r\a n K 


Amount 


Rank 


4» 1 , UU'J 










1 
1 


0,4 i z 


1 


/70 


9 


/70 




z , uou 


-z 

J 

^1 


' ) fi '"^ 


3 


9 SO 1 


> 


- J. , . ■, . * 

"* r" ;- l 1 


■■■ ■ ■ 4' 

'.' 


CV^{\ 

L~ y \J .J\J 


! » . 




t> 


4 M 
^ , H 11 


O 


z , M i 1 


-J 
/ 




7 


/. , V J 




9 ^ 1 n 


q 
O 


z , ^ 1 (J 


9 


7 ! 5 1 


1 1 
1 i 


9 97Q 
Z , Z / O 


1 f'A 

i 0 


1 , -) JO 


/] h 


'*"' 9^^ 1 


1 1 


9 9nA 


o 


z, zi)j 


1 2 


1 Q98 


1 o 


9 9 "Z"? 

2,237 


1 '7 

1 3 


1 70/1 


ZO 


2,^32 


1 4 




9 1 
z 1 


Z, 1 /O 


1 5 


1 800 




9 1 ^; 1 
Z, 1 0 1 


16 


9 1 S^i 


1 n 
1 u 


Z, 1 Jj) 


1 7 


9 1 07 


1 z 


Z, 1 0 / 


1 8 


1 89 1 


zz 


9 nnn 

z, uy V 


1 r\ 

1 9 


9 OQO 


i J) 


z , u y y 


20 


9 0A9 
Z , UOZ 




z,uy3 


2 1 


1 7 10 

\ y 1 \ J 


Z J> 


■Z, 092 


22 


9 0 
Z , U Jci 


t t:^ 
1 D 


ZyUOJ 


23 


1 8Q7 

1 y O y I 


9n 
zu 


9 n"? 9 
z, Uj / 


2^i 


1 QQ*^ 
1 , y :?3 


1 / 


1 , 993 


25 


1 Q08 


1 o 


1 nno 


25 






1 , o /o 


' ~7 
^ / 


1 5 ! 7 

\ y J \ { 


■21/1 


1 , ozy 


. ZO 


1 ^ 1 Q 

\ yO \Z} 


90 

zy 


1 Q 1 1 

1 , o M 


29 


1 787 


9/1 
Z'^ 


1 9 09 
1 , /O / 


30 


1 54 1 


■z 1 


1 9 A/1 

1 , / o4 


3 1 


1 , hzo 


4U 


1 ~7 AO 

\ y /40 


32 


1 , Z J J 


/7 


1 1 A'Z 

1 . / 43 


33 


1 477 
1 , H / / 


■^7 


1 7 1 A 

1 , / 1 o 


34 


1 ^^75 

1 y O / J 


97 
Z / 


1 T r; 
1 , O / J 




1 1 "^1 
1 , 1 -J 1 


DU 


• 1 AA 1 

1 , oo 1 


36 


1 M 1 

1 , UH 1 


ZO 


1 A /I 1 

1 , o4 1 


J / 


' 177 

\ y 1 /Z, 


AO 


1 AHA 

1 , oUd 


3o 




Jz 


1 "7 A 

1 , J /o 


39 


I 3^3 


A9 
4Z 


1 "Z Q 


40 


1 573 




r 1=^9"^ 
1 , Pzj) 


4 1 


1,510 


35 


1,509 


42 


1 ,480 


. 36 


1 ,508 


43 


1 ,468 


38 


1,468 


44 


1,451 ' 


39 


1,464 


45 


1,353 


43 


1,441 


46 


1,348 


■ 44 


1,401 


47 


1,326 


46 


1,395 


48 


1 , 389 


41 


1 ,391 


49 


1,235 


48 , 


1,348 


50 
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*Source: Edric A. Wela, Jr., Expenditures for Public Institutions of 
Higher Education, 1969-70, Joiamal of Higrasr Education, 
Volume XLIII, No. 6, June, 1972. 
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TABI E A-3 



STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR OPERATING EXPENSES 
OP PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
PER CAPITA 1971-72^ 



Approp. 

per 
Capita Rank 

Alabama $30.87 41 

Alaska 63.42 2 

Arizona 53.61 5 

Arkansas. . . . . 26.96 47 

Cal ifornia. . . 42.93 16 

Colorado 50.65 

Connecticut.. 36.43 30 

Delaware 41 .83 21 

Florida 35.65 32 

Georgia 35.5 1 33 

Hawa i i 81.12 i 

Idaho 46.93 9 

I n inois 42. 18 19 

Indiana. . . • . . 38.22 24 

Iowa «... 42.05. 20 

Kansas 37.94 26 

Kentucky 37.21 23 



Approp. 

per 
Capita Rank 

Louisiana $33.45 23 

Maine 30.99 40 

Maryland. 36.05 31 

Massachusetts. 22.72 49 

Michigan. ...... 42.25 13 

Minnesota 42.45 17 

Mi ss i ss ipp i . . . 33. 1 3 25 

Missouri 31 .65 39 

Montana. 43.58 15 

Nebraska 34.65 34 

Nevada 37.51 27 

New Hampshire. 17.06 50 

New Jersey 25.50 48 

New Mexico. . . . 44. 73 . II 

New York 43.76 14 

No. Carol ina. . 44.29 "12 

North Dakota.-. 44. 12 13 



Approp- 

per 
Capita Rank 

Ohio $27.30 46 

Oklahoma 30.80 42 

Oregon 47.77 8 

Pennsylvania. . , 29.29 44 

Rhode Island... 32.88 38 

So. Carol ina. . - 29.41 43 

South Dakota. .. 32.90 37 

Tennessee 28 . 75 45 

Texas 37.05 29 

Utah. 46.05 !0 

Vermont 34.62 35 

Virginia 33.80 36 

Washington*.... 56.28 3 

West V'rginia. . 39.6-1 22 

Wisconsin 50.59 7 

Wyoming 54.36 4 

TOTAL $37.85 — 



The table above shows how much of its tax funds each state is spending, per capita, 
for the operating expenses of higher education in 1971-72. The information was 
compi led by The Chronicle from figures suppi ied by M. M. Chambers of Illinois 
State. University and from the U. S. Bureau, of the Census's estimate of civilian 
population as of July"T7-^r972. 

T:rnn ^Chronicle of Hiqher Education, January 3, 1972* 
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APPENDIX B 

Estimated Addition of the University of Connecticut Health 
Center and the Commission for Higher Education Budgets to 

Projections of Table 2 



1. Heari't'i Center . The estimated spending data are added as submitted 
by Health Cen+er authorities in Jani.ary, 1Q73. 

2. Commission ior Higher Educatio n. The estimaied spending data are 
computed as ^% of the totr: I of the four units and the H'-a I rh Center 



Low Estin.ate 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 
19/5-76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 



Four Units * Health Center 



$ 96,590,658 
101 ,666,947 
106,545,410 
1 1 1 ,869,337 
1 17,528,961 
123,612,372 



18,488,000 
19,358.425 
1, ,929,395 
19,957,285 
20,986,355 
22,069,215 



CHE 

4,603, 146 
4,841 ,015 
5,018,992 
5,273,065 
5,540,613 
5,827,263 



Tota I 

1 19,681 ,804 
125,866,457 
r-0,493,797 
137,099,687 
144,055,929 
151 ,508,850 



High Estimate Four Units 



1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 



$ 96,5'.,., 65b 
104,952,150 
1 15,017, 104 
127,057,739 
138,416,628 
152,177,964 



Health Center 

18,488 ,000 
19,358,425 
18,929,39_^ 
19,957,285 
20,986,355 
22,069,215 



CHE 

4,603, 146 
4,972,423 
5,357,860 
5,880,601 
6,376, 1 19 
6,969,887 



Tota I 

1 19,681 ,804 
129,282,999 
.140,304,359 
152,895,625 
165,779, 102 
181 ,217,066 



* From Tab I e 1 , pp 
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APPENDIX C 

Computation of Instructional Cost per PTE Student 

For those tuition pr^oposals based upon the state general fund 005+ 
per student for instruction it is necessary to compute that cost for 
each constituent unit and at each level (lowor division, upper division, 
graduate). This involves two steps: 

First, it is necessary to exclude from the total appropriation 
that which is not for instruction. To do this for the University, for 
example, one must deduct those amounts specifically appropriated for 
organized research, public service, and a proportionate amount of that 
for the library, the operation and maintenance of the physical plant, 
and general administration. Also deducted is the University contri- 
bution for financial aid. 

Second, this adjusted budget is divided by PTE students in the 
Srate Technical Colleges and Community Colleges, and apportioned to 
levels by the SCHLDE technique at the State Colleges and the University. 



V 



A. The University of Connecticut 



Appropriation 

Less Non-i nstructional 
Expend i tu res 



$43,450,861 



8,220,443 

Total Instructional Cost 35,230,418 

Cost per SCHLDE = $35,230,418 t 516,444 





SCH 


SCHLDE 


LD 


148,810 


148,810 


UD 


1 15,518 


192,569 


"g 


"45,273 


175,065 


Tot 


309,601 


516,444 


$68, 


.21 





(1) (2) I (3) 

SCHLDE Cost/SCHLDE ( i ) x (2) 



LD 148,810 
UD 192,569 
G 175,065 



$ 68. 2r 
68. 2| 
68.211 



$10,150,330 
13,135,131 
11,941,184 



(4) 
FIE Enr. 

'7,900 
7,595 . 
3,910 



(5) 

nstr. Cost/FTE 
(3) ^^ (4) 

$1 ,285 
1 ,729 
3,054 



B. The State Col leges 



Appropriation 

Less Non-i nstructiona I 
Expend i tu res 



$29,203,220 



614, 763 

Total Instructional Cost 28,588,457 



Cost Per SCHLDE = $28,588,457 + 466,118 = $61.33 





SCH 


SCHLDE 


LD 


181,710 


181 ,710 


UD 


151,806 


253,061 


G 


9,405 


31 ,347 


Tot 


342,921 


466, 118 


$61 


.33 





Li- 
UD 
G 



(1) (2) (3) , 

SCHLDE Cost/SCHLDE (l)x(2) 



181,710 
253,061 
31,347 



$ 61 .33- 
61 .33 
61 .33, 



$11,144,274 
15,520,231 
1 ,922,5 i2 



(4) 
FTE Enr. 

9,827 
9,701 
627 



(5) 

I nstr. Cost/FTE 
(3) 1- (4) 

$1,134 
1,599 
3,066 
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C. The State Technical Col leges 



Appropriation 



$4,453,158 



Less Nop- i nstruct iona I 
Expenditures 



■713,582 



Total Instructional Cost 



3,739,576 



Instructional Cost per FTE = $3,739,576 ^ 2,500 = $1,496 



D. The Regional Community Colleges 

The appropriation to the Regional Community Colleges inciades lease 
costs as explained in section LB. of this report. This must be 
excluded in the computation of instructional cost. The method was to 
multiply the 1972-73 cost per student excluding lease costs (as 
listed in the CtHE budget document) t imes.,_th.e_aumber of FTE students. 
From that, non-instructional expenditures were subtracted. 



Appropriation Minus Lease Costs $15,173,760 

Less Non-instructional 

Expenditures 683,480 

Total Instructional Cost 14,490,292 



Instructional Cost per-FTE = $14,490,292 - 15,806 = $917 
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APPENDIX D 

The SCHLDE Technique 
THE WEIGHTING SYSTEM USED FOR COMPUTING REQU I REM^INTS FOR FACULTY POSITIONS 



In 1967 the Connecticut Commission for Higher Education introduced 
a system of weighting student contact hours by level of instruction, in 
order to relate r-^qu i rements for faculty positions more precisely to the 
varying missions of different constituent institutions than would be 
possible using simple enrollment counts. The weighting system takes 
lower division (freshman-sophomore) instruction as the basis of calcula- 
tion, and then converts upper division (junior-senior), terminal Master's, 
and mixed Master's and Doctoral work student contact hours (SCH) into 
student-contact-hou r- I ower~d i v i s i on equ i va I ents . 

The precise der i vat ion' of the weights, in the form authorized by 
the Commission, is shown in the attached table. This table assumes that 
the average lower division class will have 25 students, and that a ful, I- 
time teaching load at this level will involve 12 teacher contact hours 
per week. The number of student contact hours defining a full-time 
teaching load at this level will thus be 25 x 12, or 300. 

Progressively smaller sized classes and teaching loads are assumed 
for the more complex and speci a I t zed work at the higher levels of 
instruction, producing the SCH per instructor for each level shown in 
column 3. Each of the figures in column 3 is then divided ini. 300, the 
lower division standard, in order to determine how many faculty would be 
required at each of these higher levels, to teach 300 student contact 
hours per week. The resu I ti ng we i ghts are shown fn column 4. 



The institution then determines its faculty requirements by count- 
ing or estimating the total number of student contact hours at each 
level, and multiplying the number at each level by the appropriate 
weighting factor from column 4, adding the resulting student-contact- 
hour-lower-division-equivalents (SCHLDE), and dividing- the sum by 300, 
or by whatever standard is set. 

In the budgeting process, Connecticut institutions have, in the 
past, used the target of 300 SCHLDE per position as the uniform 
budgetary qoal. This target has then been . adjusted by the Budget 
Division to a level considered more nearly consistent with budgeting 
realities. In the Fall of 1970, for instance, the University of Connec- 
ticut actually experienced 353 SCHLDE per authorized faculty position. 

in the absence of new positions for the Fall of 1971, and given 
expected enrollments, the ratio for 1971-72 is expected to be about 
371 SCHLDE per authorized position. 

If no new positions are granted for 1972-73, and enrol. Iments con- 
tinue to rise as expected, the ratio will rise to about 393 SCHLDE per 
position, indicating an 11.3 percent decline in standards in terms of 
claos size and teaching loads over the two years. 

It must be understood that the standard ratios apply to the entire 
institution at the highest level of aggregation. They will, and 
indeed, should, vary among individual programs, depending on such factors 
as the pedagogical problems of the discipline, and demand for individual 
courses . . . 

The SCHLDE concept has proved extraord i nar i I y useful in providing 
indices of. shifting quality standards. In the budget review process its 
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great advantage is its extreme sensitivity to differences among institu- 
tions in enrollment mix among levels of instruction, and to changes in 
enrol Iment mix within a given institution.. 



Table 1. Weighting system used by Connecticut Commission for Higher 
Education to assess requ i rements for teaching faculty in 
constituent institutions. 



Level of 
i nstruct ion 
i nvol ved 



C I ass hours 
Students per faculty 
per cl ass x member 
(SCH/TCH) (TCH/FTTE ) 



(1) 



(2) 



SCHLDE/SCH = 
'SCH per I nstructors 
i nstructor (FTTE) per 
(SCH/FTtE) 300 SCH a/ 



(4) 



Regular Courses 



Lower Di v i s ion 


25 


X 


12 


300 


1 


Upper Division 


20 


X 


9 


180 


i .667 


Terminal master's and 












first professional 


15 


X 


6 


90 


3.333 


(Master's and Doctorate 












comb i ned 


12.5 


X 


6 


75 


4 


Doctorate only 


10 


X 


6 


60 


5 



I ndependent study (undergraduate and graduate) 

25 enrol Iments x 3 assumed contact hour equiva- 
lents = 75 '(simulated) 

Thesis and dissertation supervision 

25 enrollments x 3 assumed contact hour equiva- 
, lents = 75 (simu lated) 



a^/ Weighting factor for d i f f erent i at i ng among levels of instruction. 

SCHLDE is a student contact hour lower division equivalent. It shows 
the number of instructors required per 300 SCH at each level of 
instruction. 
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SPECIFIC QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



What are the projected educational costs for five years, assuming 
no change in the delivery system? 

Assuming that each unit (oxcluding the Health Center of the Univer- 
sity) requires the same per FTE student support in dollars of 
constant purchasing power (i.e. building in 4 percent inflation per 
year) the low and high estimates of future general fund spending are 
I isted below. 

Low Estimate High Estimate 

$ 96,590,658 $ 96,590,658 

101,666,947 104,952.150 

105,545,410 . 115,017,104 

111,859,337 127,057,739 

117,528,961 138,416,628 

123,612,372 152,177,964 

If ^ collective bargaining agreement were to cause the personnel 
services portion of the units^ budgets to increase at, say, 5.5 
percent per year, the estimates would increase as follows: 

Low Estimate High Estimate 

$ 97,882,190 $ 97,822,190 

> 104,518,700 106,290,280 

111,435,830 120,296,380 

119,381,360 135,589,660 

127,219,220 149,829,080 

136,115,760 _ 167,570,760 

What are the major potentials for cost reduction?' 

The major potentials for reducing unit costs are degree options which 
reduce th :^ required amount of formalized and supervised learning, arid 
measures which reduce or avoid statewide or regional program dupli- 
cation, course proliferation, and other arrangrj'ments which cause 
small classes where they are not required pedagog ica II y . 

Such steps are not simple, however, and require full asses^sment of 
effects upon program qual ity and objectives. 

What should be the proportion of operating costs (tu i t ions , fees and 
room and board) borne by: 1. State, 2. Federal, 3. Student/ 
Family, 4. Other? 



What would be the effects of apportioning costs of highe .due. lon 
on abi I ity of students to pay? 



The Resource Group did not create a schedule of percentages by which 
costs should be allocated. Rather we respond with the following 
positions. 

The State should assume a substantially greater portion of 
the cost of student aid in the form ot scholar incentive 
grants. 

. The students^ contribution should depend upon the level of 
program he is pursuing and his ability to pay. That is, 
tulti^on should be lowest in the lower division and highest 
at the graduate level, and scholar incentive grants should 
vary inversely with yearly family income. 

The provisions of the Federal Higher Education Ammendments 
of 1972 have the' potent i a I of increasing the Federal share 
of institutional and student expenses, but funding is not 
expected in the next, few years. 

The effect of increasing student financial assistance and awarding 
it on bas i 5 of ab i I i ty to pay will be to make the public i nst i tut ions 
more representative of the population. 

e. What ariS cost barriers to higher educational opportunity? 

Full-time attendance at a Connecticut public institution involves 
considerable planning and sacrifice for the average Connecticut 
student and his "family. Yearly out-of-pocket costs range from 
$1,600 at a community col lege to more than $2,500 at the University. 
In a sample of twenty-one states Connecticut ranked as the fourth 
most expensive for tuition and required fees at the University and 
State College level. Without adequate student financial assistance 
in the forrp of grants, the current (or higher) costs will exclude 
from our institutions low income people, especially those without 
a family tradition of higher education. 

f. For what programs/services/facilities should the state contract with 
. independent colleges? 

Public Act 140, wnich provides for contracting with the independent" 
institutions, is not restricted to any list or categor i zat ion of 
services and the Resource Group does not believe it should .be. 

The Resource Group believes that Public Act 140 should be funded as, 
scon as possible so ^-hat the Commission for Higher Education may . be 
prepared to contract with the independent institutions as the needs 
of the state dictates. 



g. What are potentiaT impi icatlons of collective bargaining? 



The principal potential implication is, of course, increased operat- 
ing budget needs, but there are reasons to believe that this will 
not be realized, at least in the coming few years. 

First, while many people expect that a collective bargaining agree-, 
ment will soon be reached, it is far from certain. Second, it is 
not clear what the bargaining units or agents will be. And, third 
the current buyers^ market for professional educational labor will 
tend to temper salary agreements. 

The response to question "a", above, shows the effect of a 5.5 per- 
cent yearly increase in salaries at the public institutions. 
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